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- Northwestern University Responds to the 


Demands of An Important Business 
By HERBERT B. DORAU 


Research in Vital Technical Problems 


By WALTER C. BECKJORD 


National News Makes Local Copy 


By Lois UPSHAW 


Refi geration—A Challenge to Our Industry 


By Cyrus BARNES 











Five Hundred 


Public Utility 


Advertisements 


ERE, in one volume, are 500 of 

the most attractive, result-pro- 
ducing advertisements used during 
1925-1926 by the utilities of America. 


For the man looking for new ideas 
this portfolio of model advertise- 
ments is an education in itself. Every 


form of advertising is shown—cus- | 


tomer ownership, - merchandising, 
good-will, etc. There are new copy 
and illustration ideas on every page. 


The American Gas Association has 
purchased a limited number of copies 
for re-sale to its members. The price 
is $5.00 a copy plus 25 cents to cover 

. Our selling price is the exact 
cost billed us. 


Place your order promptly 





“The Future ' 
of the 
Gas Industry” 


ere a ne ee 


. 


By Geo. B. Cortelyou 


President, Consolidated Gas Compan 
of New York 


ry 


NDER this title, Mr. Cortelyou 

discusses the present position | 
and future outlook for our business.= 
Here is an article that every execti, ; 
tive, every employee and every diree- 4 
tor should read. Furthermore, copies) 
should be sent to bankers, prominent. ¥ 
business men, heads of local civic or 5 
ganizations and others. E 


Nearly two hundred thousand: 
copies have already been distributed.) 


: 


Send for a Sample Copy 


= 


Place Your Order Now 4 


The Price is ! 
$10.00 a thousand 
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Our Own Who’s Who 


XXII 
Charles Joseph Ramsburg 


BOE, Washington, D. C., 1877. Educated in 
public schools of Washington, and at Cornell 
University, specializing in chemistry for three years 
at the latter. Entered employ of the United Gas 
Improvement Company in 18 as cadet engineer. 
Was successively works chemist and superintend- 
ent of station “B”, Philadelphia Gas Works. In 
1904 became assistant engineer of Philadelphia Gas 
Works. In 1911 spent some time in Europe making 
a special study of developments in coal gas manu- 
facture. In 1913 left employ of The United Gas 
Improvement Company to become Vice-President 
of the Koppers Company. With the formation of 
The Koppers Company by Pittsburgh interests in 
1915 he me Vice-President of the new company, 
which position he has held since that time. He has 
contributed numerous papers to the meetings of the 
American Gas Association and the American Gas 
Institute. In 1909 he was awarded the Beal Medal 
for a paper on hydrogen sulphide removal. 
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Northwestern University Responds to the 
Demands of An Important Business 


RISING 
Apis of 
business 


conduct in any in- 
dustry is usually 
accompanied by the 
develop ment of 
courses of instruc- 
tion in those fields. 
It was in response 
to the rising de- 
mand for courses 
in the economic 
and business as- 
pects of the public 
service industries, 
that Northwestern 
University School 
of Commerce in- 
augurated such a 
program of in- 
struction. 
University train- 


ing for business in general is of rather re- 
cent origin and it is only during the last 
four or five years that any considerable 
attention has been given to this particular 
field of public utility economics. Previous 
to this time, professional training for the 
public service industries consisted largely 
in the pursuit of a technical or engineer- 


By HERBERT B. DoRAU 
Northwestern University School of Commerce 


Wieboldt Hall of Commerce, the recently com- 
pleted Northwestern University School of 
Commerce Building 


ing education. 
More recently the 
business and eco- 
nomic problems of 
these industries 
have become rela- 
tively more impor- 
tant and with that 
change there has 
been a quickened 
interest in educa- 
tional work along 
business and eco- 
nomic lines. There 
has developed the 
need and there is 
now developing the 
opportunity for 
professional _ busi- 
ness training for 
the peculiar tasks 
of management in 
the public service 


industries of the country. 

Located as. Northwestern University 
School of Commerce is, in the second 
largest urban center and a most important 
center of public utility operation and 
management, it was both logical and pos- 
sible to undertake the development of an 
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intensive and varied program of instruc- 
tion in this new field of study. 

During the present academic year in- 
struction is offered in ten different public 
utility courses open to undergraduates 
and five additional courses exclusively for 
graduate students. Because of the cur- 
rent interest in these courses among lead- 
ers in the industry and in the schools 
which are contemplating the introduction 
of courses in public utility economics, a 
brief statement of the way in which this 
curriculum is organized may be presented 
here. 

The basic year’s work in this curricu- 
lum consists of a one semester course in 
the Economics of Public Service Indus- 
tries followed by a second semester 
course in Public Utility Regulation. Four 
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more specialized courses are offered yp- 
der the titles: Public Utility Finance, 
Public Utility Law, Public Utility Op. 
eration and Public Utility Managemen; 
Problems. The last mentioned course js 
the final course in the undergraduate cur. 
riculum and in it the business case method 
of study is used. This the student enters 
after having completed the various 
courses in order to afford the student 
training in synthesis and the formulation 
of business judgment. The large part 
which accounting has in public service in. 
dustry administration is recognized in 
this curriculum in the form of four 
courses dealing specifically with public 
utility accounting. 

Graduate study of the economic prob- 


(Continued on page 175) 


Customer Ownership—A Valuable Asset 


It Has Done and Is Doing an Important Work 
in an Important Way 


USTOMER 
ownership has 
done more to 


strengthen the posi- 
tion of the gas indus- 
try in the modern sys- 
tem of economic and 
political life than any 
other activity the in- 
dustry has carried on 
during the past few 

©. Som nae pre to 
C. Rodman Stull, of The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and chairman of the Customer Owner- 
ship Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, in a recent interview. 

“Senior financing has been accom- 
plished at a lower expense as a result of 
increasing the equity back of the senior 
securities,” he said. “The morale of em- 
ployees has been improved, labor turn- 
over has been reduced, both of these con- 
ditions being influences of tremendous 
value in developing the right kind of 
executives to guide the industry during 


the future. The advance in public under- 
standing, a result of customer ownership, 
is an asset to our industry of inestimable 
value. 

“It is the purpose of the Customer 
Ownership Committee of the A. G. A. to 
function along definitely constructive 
lines. Its program of activity must im- 
press upon the executives of the gas in- 
dustry the necessity of continuing and 
even broadening customer ownership 
work. Our executives must not lose sight 
of the fact that it is a major part of our 
every-day business. 

“Customer ownership saved the day 
for many companies in a great emer- 
gency. With this to its everlasting credit, 
accomplished by hastily organized forces, 
can we not visualize its future possibili- 
ties as a result of consistent studied de 
velopment? Customer ownership must 
not be relegated to a minor role, if our 
industry is to grow in public confidence 
and esteem. To repeat and to emphasize, 
‘it is an asset of inestimable value.’” 
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“If It’s Done With Heat” A Slogan Is Needed 7 


Some Suggestions for New Slogans and Two Points 


HE industry 
is thinking 
about chang- 


ing its slogan. An 
editorial in the 
February issue of 
THE MONTHLY 
was an Official plea 
for suggestions 
concerning a new 
slogan and opin- 
ions about the pres- 
ent one. 

Many new slo- 
gans have been sug- 
gested as a result. 
There have also 


of View About the Present One 


Sas 


an aid to 


Quantity Production 


“A chain is as strong as its weakest link." 


You use automatic machines. You 
——_ a of production. hwy ond 


Any uncertainty in the 
application of heat, — at the very heart 
of quantity production 
Automatic machines call for automatic fuel. 
Gas is just ae It is ngs lable 
With ph the 
quantit: heat instantly to suit the exact 
speed of production. 


The result is maintenance of production 

schedules, uniformity of product, and og 

economy. Have you yet savenigatee 

merits a gas for your plant? 

— to the rigat omnge Gas Association for 
formation on what is doing for others 

in your line of business = 


American Gas Association 





342 Madison Avenue, New York Ci 





been many requests 
to leave the present 


Write for our interesting book, “Gas—the Ideal Factory Fuel” 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


slogan alone. Some 

feel that “If it’s a 
done with heat, you 
can do it better 


with gas” is 100 This advertisement, 
long, that the “if trade journals, shows how the present slogan 


denotes weakness. 


Others feel that a great deal of money 
has been used to popularize the slogan, 
and there is no pressing need to change it. 


Two points of view are presented in 
this issue of THE MontHty: One by 
Alfred Fischer, director of the Michigan 
Committee on Public Utility Information, 
and the other by John F. Weedon, supt. 
of advertising, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 

Some of the slogans offered as sug- 
gestions are as follows: 

You can’t beat gas heat. 

It’s done better with gas. 

Yours truly—gas. 

If you only knew all gas can do. 

Gas knows no no. 

Do it better with gas. 

Better do it with gas. 


appearing in the April 


is being used 


Can’t beat gas 
heat. 

Gas heat can’t be 
beat. 

How d’ye do 
without gas. 

Gas is your obe- 
dient servant. 

Use gas as fuel— 
not fuel as gas. 

Why don’t you 
use gas? 

Gas is up to 
you. 

Use gas for com- 
plete heat. 

Heat it hotter 
with gas. 

Heat ’er up with 
gas. 

G-a-s — but it’s 
hot. 

Gas is the short 
cut to heat. 

Get gas and you 
get heat. 


The glow of gas heats the mass. 
Gas is just rarin’ to glow. 
Gas is yours to command. 


Gas at command of the hand. 

Where there’s gas there’s heat. 

Heat it with gas, of course. 

No muss or fuss with gas heat. 

Gas heats heat hotter. 

A few feet of gas for the big feat of 


heat. 


Heat it the better way—with gas. 
Heat with gas. 

Heat by pipe line. 

Gas heat serves you best. 

Heat the best way—with gas. 

Heat it with gas. 

Gas heat is the best heat. 

When heat is needed—the gas way is 


the best way. 
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We All Do Better When We All Use the 
Slogan “You Can Do It Better” 


By JOHN F. WEEDON 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


N September, 
I 1921, The Peoples 

Gas Light and 
Coke Company, of 
Chicago, invited the 
public to submit sug- 
gestions for a slogan 
suitable to the gas in- 
dustry. A series of 
prizes was offered for 
the best phrase or 
short sentence that 
would adequately summarize all the ad- 
vantages to be obtained from the use of 
gas in shops and factories. 

One of the reasons that prompted this 
request for a slogan was the inadequacy 
of the word “fuel” as applied to gas. The 
mental visualization of the world “fuel” 
to the average individual is something in 
bulk, involving transportation, storage 
space, investment, expense of handling, 
a big percentage of waste, and a residu- 
um of dust, dirt, and ashes. 

Gas has none of these disadvantages. 
It is a fabricated article, automatically 
delivered at the point of combustion, in 
any quantity at this time, in any place. It 
is concentrated heat, without waste, un- 
der instant control, ready for immediate 
use by a turn of the wrist, and leaving 
no useless residue to be cleaned up and 
carted away. It was these, and other 
considerations, which led to the sugges- 
tion that the industry needed some phrase 
that would raise gas from the low level 
of crude fuels and put it in a class by 
itself, where it properly belongs. 

As a result of the adver- 
tisements and _ publicity 
given to this matter seven 
thousand and_ eighty-five 
slogans were submitted for 


John F. Weedon 


consideration. Slogans were sent from 
44 different states, some from Canada, 
one from the Canal Zone, and one from 
sarcelona, Spain. 

The above facts are mentioned to es- 
tablish two things: First, that the con- 
sideration of the proposition was not in 
any sense local. It received attention and 
consideration from 44 out of 48 states in 
the Union; second, the extraordinarily 
large number of slogans submitted gave 
a very wide field from which to make a 
selection. 

The slogans were submitted to a com- 
mittee of men well versed in the art of 
advertising, and most of whom had pre- 
vious experience in the matter of select- 
ing successful slogans. The sentence 
finally chosen was, You can do it better 
with gas. 

Several sentences conveying the same 
idea, but not so happily worded, were also 
considered, and it took some time to de- 
cide the respective merits of “You Will 
Do It Better With Gas” and those of 
“You Can Do It Better With Gas.” 

The latter was finally adopted and 
steps were taken at once to make the 
public acquainted with it. It was used 
on bill-boards, in advertisements, and on 
fences. It very quickly “caught on.” 

Column conductors and variety actors 
found great possibilities in it and still do, 
No doubt they have done a great deal 
towards “spreading the gospel,” getting a 
little fun out of it besides. 

The publicity for this slogan began in 
January, 1922, and it was found to be so 
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successful in arousing an intelligent in- 
terest on the part of the public that when 
the American Gas Association met at 
Atlantic City in October of that year, the 
Association and any or all of its member 
companies were invited to adopt the same 
slogan. 

By that time it had been found wise, 
in some instances, to supplement the 
slogan with a prefix “If it’s done with 
heat” which gives a little more definite 
aim and direction to the slogan itself. 

The American Gas Association 
promptly adopted the slogan, and it has 
appeared on practically all of its litera- 
tire ever since. A great many other 
companies also accepted it, “as is.” There 
has consequently been thousands of dol- 
lars spent on giving publicity to this par- 
ticular sentence, hundreds of times as 
much money as has been spent on any 
other one sentence, calculated to “sell” 
the public on the idea that they can “Do 
It Better With Gas.” 

Perhaps there are better slogans for 
the purpose than the one now most gen- 
erally used. No claim is being set forth 
that it is the best possible phrase for the 
purpose, but it is claimed that it is the 
one which has been advertised most gen- 
erally, and any company that adopts it 
acquires an asset in the fact that it has, 
so to speak, been broken in to do the 
work required, and that, too, at a very 
considerable cost. 

Other industries have adopted na- 
tionally used slogans to advantage. Paint 
manufacturers, for instance, use the 
words “Save the surface.” This is now 
recognized the country over as a re- 
minder to paint. It would be less valu- 
able and less well known if certain paint 
manufacturers had preferred to express 
the argument in some other words. 


Some years ago the National Biscuit 
Company created a national demand by 
masquerading a sentence under the guise 
of a coined word, “Uneeda” Biscuit. In 
some sections of the country biscuits are 
known as “crackers,” and biscuit deal- 
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ers in those sections might have pre- 
ferred something on the order of “U- 
wantacracker.” But what would have 
been the result on the travelling public? 
Confused by the conflicting suggestions 
of the roadside signs, the traveller from 
coast to coast would be in a divided state 
of mind as to whether he wanted a bis- 
cuit or needed a cracker and would prob- 
ably have compromised on buying a 
sandwich, thereby losing a sale for the 
biscuit industry and lowering their rate 
of profit. 

Nothing is any more convincing to the 
public as to the merits of any merchan- 
dise than a whole-hearted, spontaneous, 
and universal expression on the part of 
every person dealing in that merchandise, 
reduced to one common denominator, 
and told in precisely the same way and in 
the same words. It seems, therefore, that 
the gas company slogan “You Can Do It 
Better With Gas” would gain greater 
value if every company would use those 
words in exactly that way. 

Many people have expressed regret 
that the word “best” had not been se- 
lected to take the place of “better.” This 
objection, however, could never have 
come from a fully-qualified advertising 
man, or indeed any “word painter” or 
expert in the use of words. 

The word “best” is the most boastful, 
bombastic, braggadocio word in the vo- 
cabulary of an advertising man. It is a 
typical Falstaff among words, and a dis- 
cerning public punctured its hide years 
ago. It belongs to an age when all ad- 
vertising was superlative and silk-lined 
sentences sold shoddy goods. 

The word “best” is fixed and immov- 
able. “Better” is progressive. We are 
too far away from perfection in any walk 
of life to apply properly the word “best” 
to anything. And to the man who claims 
you can do it best with any other source 
of heat, we can still reply, “You Can Do 
It Better with Gas.” “Best” can go no 
farther, but “better” never tires. 
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Gas Must Do the Heating 


By ALFRED FISCHER 
Director, Michigan Committee on Public Utility Information, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EBSTER de- 
fines a slogan 
as a rallying 


or war cry. From the 
beginning of time, the 
slogan kas been a 
hook upon which men 
hung their enthusi- 
asms and prejudices; 
it bore the appeal that 
filled camps and pro- 

Alfred Fischer vided dying warriors 
with a greeting to eternity. 

We may smile as much as we please at 
the high-pressure sales manager who 
prepares for a campaign by first compos- 
ing a slogan even before he approaches 
the economics pertinent to his problem. 
The chances are, however, that in so do- 
ing he puts his first and best effort into 
an attempt to align the emotional public 
on his side. Statisticians and publicists 
can help him with the rest. From “St. 
George and Merry England,” along to 
“Remember the Maine,” and “They Shall 
Not Pass,” we have always responded to 
the call of the slogan. We have elected 
presidents by the potency of “The Full 
Dinner Pail,” and “Keep Cool with 
Coolidge.” Schoolboys still derive con- 
siderable kick out of, “Millions for de- 
fense but not one cent for tribute.” 

Today, in the world of business, the 
slogan serves as the battle cry of the cam- 
paigns for trade. Great organizations of 
devoted men and women are united into 
corporate armies, and they wield the pow- 
erful weapons of advertising and sales- 
manship to tell us that “There’s a 
Reason,” to “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One,” to “Re-roof for the Last Time,” 
and that the best medium of expression 
is with flowers. We know who boasts 
of “Sixty-five Years without Loss to an 
Investor,” and “Eventually—Why Not 
Now” is almost as much a part of us as 


our fondness for sweet corn. A whole 
nation has responded to the appeal con- 
tained in “Save the Surface,” thereby 
greatly improving its appearance and re. 
ducing the toll of time by slowing down 
the depreciation caused by wind and 
weather. Even as this is written public 
opinion is being marshalled behind a 
matter of prime international import by 
a sentence of six little words: ‘“Ameri- 
cans Should Produce Their Own Rub- 
ber !” 

If one examines the structure of these 
various battle cries of business, it can be 
seen readily that each one contains the 
same elements of strength. They are all 
bold, audacious, outspoken. They look 
you squarely in the eye with a hypnotic 
gleam, heads up, chests out, brazenly in- 
forming the world that their product is 
the best of its kind. Without these ele- 
ments a slogan can never be made a thing 
of more than passing popularity, as wit- 
ness, “You gotta quit kicking my dawg 
aroun’.” 

The gas industry, like its beautifying 
sisters who produce paint and flowers, 
also has a slogan, “If it’s done with heat, 
you can do it better with gas.” Much 
determined and resourceful effort has 
been put forth to popularize it, yet, ex- 
cept in a few places, the general public 
has not responded to it greatly. Gas men 
have been backward about adopting it. 
It does not find its way into many discus- 
sions of gas service although thousands 
of uses bear witness to the truth of its 
message. To be a perfect slogan, how- 
ever, it must combine some poetry with 
its truth. Now may one not suppose that 
something may be wrong with the slo- 
gan, if it is not generally accepted, since 
the product is so eminently useful and 
good? It may be that it does not meet 
the requirements of a rallying call under 
which many thousand enthusiastic work- 
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ers in the first utility can go forth to do 
battle with competition. It starts out with 
an “if,” and history does not record any 
great number of men dedicating their 
careers to “if” or “but.” Further along, 
where the punch is supposed to come, we 
learn that we can do it “better” with gas. 
Does that mean that there is possibly a 
“best?” If so, someone will find it and 
the public will rally to that, whatever it 
may be. 

Let us see if this comparative slogan 
does the gas industry justice! Gas is the 
perfect fuel. There can be no debate 
about that. It is instantaneous, sensitive, 
adjustable, and in the field of heating, 
universal. It bakes a pan of biscuits and 
a thousand loaves of bread with equal 
facility. It hardens a bar of steel with 
the same ease with which it melts a drop 
of soldering metal. It does these things 
as well as they have ever been done in the 
knowledge of mankind, simply, cleanly. 
The record of more than a century of 
study and accomplishment is belittled 


when we say of a boon to mankind so 


useful and efficient. “If it’s done with 
heat, you can do it somewhat better with 


” 


gas. 

We recall that the first use of gas was 
as a medium of lighting. It relieved pre- 
cious eyesight from the flicker of the 
candle and spared the nostrils the fra- 
grance of the oil lamp. Later, gas gave 
way as a lighting medium to the still 
greater convenience of electricity and for 
a time its destiny was uncertain. But 
the developments in the field of. indus- 
trial and domestic heating have revealed 
to the gas man his true position of sover- 
eignty. Here he can rule supreme. Here 
he need brook no interfence. He can re- 
gard with belligerence the encroachment 
of oil, as it comes demanding vengeance 
for being driven out of its place as an 
illuminant. The gas man must defend 
his lawful inheritance with determination 
and aggressiveness and such an attitude 
can be greatly stimulated by a revision of 
his slogan. He must be marshalled under 


Le 


and Resources. 


'WIFTLY throughout the nation, in 

industry and in the home, Gas has 

come to mean Conservation, in the 
broadest sense of the word. The manu- 
facture of Gas saves every constituent of 
the. raw macerial, coal~and thus a great 
natural resource is The use of 
Gas as 3 fuel ee the bop core of 
complete utili 
saving of labor; prep iennieted, 





with ail ics benefit: health and life, chanks 
t0 Gas, are being conserved. Gas, invisible 
set ever-present, is at the service of the 
cated Silitions of @ hand. “The Age 
of Gas” is with usa conservaror and 
blessing co mankind, 


And the burning of gas, being an efficien” Oe See ance eee 
; es ee ee el een ee 


~RBODER 


GAS RANGES 





wah Gas 





Tne Pome COMPLETE ORE CONPEGE Aun Gm THE Rance tor noe 


Possibly a slogan stressing the idea of this 
advertisement, health and conservation, might 
prove universally acceptable 


a standard that has no “ifs” and “betters.” 

Suppose we were to hoist a banner 
reading, “GAS MUST DO THE 
HEATING” and send the industry forth 
with such a challenge and the will to de- 
fend it to the utmost. It is a slogan, a 
war cry that will serve engineer, appli- 
ance designer, commercial man effec- 
tively. What is more, it contains texts 
for the missionary, the conservationists, 
the capitalist, the dreamer and the doer. 
Such qualities must be latent in every 
good war cry. 

“Gas must do the heating” because gas 
is the net heat contained in our precious 
coal supply, sent to its work only after 
every other valuable component has been 
extracted and put to better use than con- 
taminating the air and filling ash barrels. 
“Gas must do the heating” because there 
are other natural and proper uses for oil 
than burning it promiscuously and ineffi- 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Economic Merits of Fuel Are Responsible for the 
Growth in Factory and Home Use 


By BERNARD J. MULLANEY 
Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 





HICAGO Dis- 
trict” is the 
designation of 


a populous industrial 
and commercial entity, 
regardless of city, 
county and State lines, 
surrounding the 
southern end of Lake 
Michigan. It lies 
along 100 miles of 
lake shore from the 
Wisconsin-Illinois State line at the north 
to the Indiana-Michigan line at the south- 
east and arches sharply into the hinter- 
land. This area of some 5,000 square 
miles has a population of more than 
4,000,000. Prof. J. Paul Goode, special- 
ist in the economics of geography, calls 
it “the great economic vortex,” destined 
by nature to be the commercial and in- 
dustrial center of the continent. By 
others it is called “the Workshop of 
America.” 

Public utility development in this dis- 
trict—meaning electric light and power, 
telephone, gas and electric transportation 
service—has reached an average level 
probably unexcelled anywhere in the 
world. This development has provided 
productive investment opportunities for 
about $1,000,000,000 of capital. Nearly 
half of this investment has been made 
within ten years and the curve is still up- 
ward. In the twelve months ended June 
30, 1926, the new utility financing for the 
district approached $150,000,000. 

Many economic trends—conservation 
of coal and its constituents, smoke abate- 
ment and the special merits of gas fuel 
for industrial and residence use—are mul- 
tiplying the use of gas in the district. The 
percentage of increase in gas consumption 
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since 1910 has been about twice the pop- 
ulation rate. 

The Chicago company’s plants and 
mains are already the heart and arteries 
of an inter-connected generating and dis- 
tributing system that serves a large part 
of the greater Chicago district. There are 
eight interconnections with neighboring 
gas supply systems. Existing facilities 
are organized for expansion to fit future 
requirements throughout the area border- 
ing Chicago. 

The main artery, across the western 
flank of Chicago, is 4 feet in diameter and 
22 miles long—the longest gas main of its 
diameter in the country—with a carrying 
capacity, at ordinary pressures, of 100,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of gas every 24 hours. 
This can be easily doubled, when neces- 
sary, by increasing the pressure. Inter- 
connection, as in electrical systems, en- 
ables one company in case of emergency 
to draw upon the reserves and production 
facilities of another. 

This “pooling” is prompted by the in- 
creasing use of gas in industry. The 
Chicago company, has, for example, one 
industrial customer that takes more than 
1,000,000 cu.ft. of gas every day—more 
than 30,000,000 cu.ft. a month. Less 
than two years ago, that customer was 
using only 1,000,000 cu.ft. a month. Ab 
though this increase is greater than the 
average, it indicates the trend. 


Lo politics of Brooklyn, N. Y., is ap 
parently to be savored with the home it- 
fluence. Recently Miss Ruth Soule, of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, gave a lec 
ture on the baking of desserts and cakes before 
the 22nd Assembly District Republican Club. 
The climax of a perfect evening was reached 
when she distributed samples of the cake and 
cream puffs she had prepared. 
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Research in Vital Technical Problems 


The Economic and Engineering Survey Committee Will Solve the 
Problems That Influence the Future of the Industry 


By WALTER C. BECKJORD 


Chairman, Technical Section, A.G.A.: Vice-President and Engineer, 
American Light & Traction Co., New York 


HE problems 
before the gas 
industry today 


are probably more 
far-reaching and com- 
prehensive in their 
scope than ever before 
in its history. Due to 
the gradual develop- 
ment of house heating 
the gas industry is 


W. C. Beckjord now faced with peak 


loads which it has never had to cope with 
before. These may involve problems so 
large as to require radical changes in pro- 
duction and distribution of gas. The 
peak loads on the gas distribution sys- 


tems in the past due to the overlapping 
of the gas-lighting peak and the cooking 
and industrial loads, were relatively very 
large compared to the daily load curve, 
and possibly may have been greater pro- 
portionately than now or in future, but in 
total quantity of gas send out during peak 
load as compared to the gas sendouts of 
today and what the gas industry has to 
face in the future the quantities involved 
were small—and the communities served 
were much smaller than today. The mar- 
gin of reserve capacity was undoubtedly 
larger than it is today. It also brings up 
the problem of utilizing the capacity, 
during the off-peak season, which is nec- 
essary to take care of these peak loads. 
There is also the question of very ac- 
tive competition of electricity, oil and coal 
in heat treatment processes. To give care- 
ful consideration to the problems of the 
gas industry and to answer these very im- 
portant questions the Technical Section 
of the American Gas Association has or- 


Presented at the Wisconsin Utilities Association meet- 
ing, Racine, Wisc., Feb. 24. 


ganized what is known as the Economic 
and Engineering Survey Committee of 
the Gas Industry. This committee has 
organized various sub-committees to 
which the various detailed problems have 
been assigned and it is hoped that they 
will be in a position to present at least a 
progress report at the annual convention. 
If the outstanding problems can be put 
up to the industry in a way that will con- 
centrate the attention of the technical 
men and executives on the solution of 
these problems, much will have been ac- 
complished. 

Everyone is fairly familiar with devel- 
opments in the electric industry along the 
lines of the construction of super-power 
generating stations and high-tension net 
works of transmission line all over the 
country. Much publicity has been given 
in the press lately about sending power 
from the Middle West, etc. 

All of these developments have been 
visualized because the transmission lines 
and large electric stations can be plainly 
seen by everyone. Intensive publicity 
campaigns have also emphasized these 
developments. In the gas industry, the 
transmission and distribution systems are 
buried underneath the ground, and the 
gas works construction has usually not 
been of a character to attract public at- 
tention to the extent the electric stations 
have. 

It would seem the gas industry may 
well profit by this and consider seriously 
the high pressure distribution of gas from 
large gas works by which means a large 
supply of gas can be made available to 
small towns surrounding the large centers 
of population and also to intervening 
rural districts. This has been done for 
many years in natural gas fields in Penn- 
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sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana and also in the 
southwest portion of the United States 
and in the Southern Pacific Coast Region. 
Natural gas has been transmitted up- 
wards of 300 miles and projects are now 
under way to transmit it from 400 to 500 
miles. This involves large problems in 
distribution and re-pumping, but these 
problems have been met in a very satis- 
factory manner and there seems no 
reason why manufactured gas cannot be 
handled in a similar way if the economics 
of the situation permit. 

There is one fundamental difference in 
the problem of the super power electric 
generating station and the super gas 
works, and that is, from our present 
knowledge the production of gas from 
coal involves the production of large 
quantities of by-products which must be 
disposed of in competition with commer- 
cial markets which markets are some- 
times rather difficult to compete in, both 
as to quantity and price. 

Considerable study has been given to 
complete carbonization methods, but so 
far there seems to be no method which 
can be adapted to gas works practice any 
better than a combination of coal gas and 
water gas and utilization of blue gas 
when lower B.t.u. standards permit in 
which over-production of coke may be 
taken care of by making water gas should 
it become necessary. Coal gas production 
takes care of the base load and water gas 
the seasonal variations. 

The International Coal Conference at 
Pittsburgh brought out some interesting 
discussions of the various processes 
which have to deal with the production of 
the lighter oils from coal, and ultimate 
complete gasification methods, but it 
would appear those problems are still 
very much in the development stage. 


The industry has considered for some 
years the possibility of an impending 
shortage of oil. This problem still seems 
to be one in which experts disagree, but 
it must be quite evident to any thinking 
person that the problem is one of serious 
consideration. Quantities of coal avail- 
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able can be computed because they are 
capable of measurement, but the quanti- 
ties of oil available for future supply are 
not so easily measurable. New fields are 
being discovered but it is difficult to prog. 
nosticate the future. There has been con- 
siderable discussion on the possibility of 
using oil shale of which there are great 
quantities available in the West, but there 
seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the economic possibilities of 
its utilization at present prices. The time 
will undoubtedly come and it may be 
nearer than we expect, when it will be 
absolutely necesary to use these deposits 
of shale. There are also tremendous de- 
posits of lignite in the Dakotas and Texas 
and the western portion of the country. 
It may be that the present discoveries by 
Bergius and Fischer can be utilized in the 
future to procure oil from lignite depos- 
its. These, however, have yet to be ap- 
plied as a commercial process. 


The problems of the gas industry must 
be met right along, with the processes that 
are now available, but of course it is well 
to take cognizance of the future and at- 
tempt to develop our problems along lines 
that will permit economic competition 
with other fuels. 


Gas is sold on strictly competitive basis 
to the industries and in order to compete 
with other fuels we must be able to pro- 
duce and distribute gas at a price that will 
be comparable with other fuels when effi- 
ciency of utilization is considered. The 
domestic consumer cannot, of course, 
produce gas fuel at a price that would 
compare with that which the utility can 
sell it to him and the total cost to him is 
a relatively small part of his total living 
expense, but the manufacturing industries 
must produce and sell in the competitive 
markets and the cost of fuel is a very im- 
portant item in their costs, and they must 
be able to secure heat for process work at 
a price that will permit them to compete 
with other industries all over the country. 

One of the most important problems 
that this committee is considering is that 
of relative value of mixture of gases. To 
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this end a research committee has been 
organized and funds have been author- 
jzed to proceed with this research work 
at the American Gas Association Labor- 
atory at Cleveland. This work involves 
a study of gases of different B.t.u. value, 
probably starting from a range of 520 
B.t.u. per cu.ft. down to 400 B.t.u. and 
possibly less. It also involves a study 
of the combination of the various mix- 
tures of coal gas, carbureted water gas, 
blue gas, producer gas and natural 
gas, which may be necessary in vari- 
ous local situations, in order to take 
care of varying peak loads, particu- 
larly the house heating peak which is 
now facing the industry. It becomes 
necessary to have available during peak 
load period large quantities of gas which 
can be mixed with the existing base load 
supply of gas in such a way as not to up- 
set the specific gravity situation too much, 
for the continued readjustment of domes- 
tic appliances would cause greatly in- 
creased expense and much difficulty 
would result. 

It is to this program that this research 
committee is now addressing itself and it 
is hoped that within two or three years 
very complete data will be available show- 
ing just what can be done by different 
mixtures of gas involving various B.t.u. 
values, specific gravity changes, pressure 
variation, etc. 

You are all more or less familiar with 
what has been done in England and Can- 
ada in the way of supplying lower B.t.u. 
gas. In many parts of Canada now the 
B.t.u. standard is: about 450 and appar- 
ently very satisfactory results have been 
obtained. It would seem that a very 
thorough effort should be made to deter- 
mine what is economically right, both for 
the consumer and for the industry, and 
our effort should lead toward the solu- 
tion. 

In many of our larger cities a situation 
has developed where large industrial com- 
panies are producing quantities of by- 
product gas which they are selling to the 
local utilities for distribution. This source 
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The ultimate consumer must get the best pos- 
sible service at the least possible cost. 

of supply is in many cases uniform, but 

at times is subject to seasonal variations. 

There is also available in some localities 

large quantities of natural gas which is 

more or less fluctuating in supply. 

These problems bring out very forcibly 
the necessity for considering uniform 
specific gravity of gas mixtures and this 
is a factor that must have very serious 
study by the gas industry. The work 


of the research committee will develop 
toward the solution of these problems. 


A proper solution will enable the 
gas industry to enter into new fields in 
the application of its product to industry. 

There are many problems of utilization 
now which require the most minute con- 
sideration. Gas makes an ideal fuel in 
many processes where uniform quality 
is absolutely mandatory, and that is a 
problem that the industry must solve. 
Uniformity of supply is always essential. 

In the application of heat to industrial 
processes, the relative cost of production 
must be considered. There are three ele- 
ments in the cost of production: 1. The 
cost of money or investment cost. 2. 
Net cost of material including disposition 
of by-products. 3. Cost of labor. All 
of these factors must be considered in 
their relative values, when considering the 
economics of any situation. The gas in- 
dustry is in a very advantageous position 
when analyzed from the investment cost 
and efficiency basis. 


The efficiency of gas plants in which 
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energy in gaseous form is produced from 
coal have an efficiency in many cases well 
above 75 per cent. Whereas due to the 
basic limitations of utilization of steam 
through turbines exhausting into con- 
densers the thermal efficiency of even the 
most modern generating stations is in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent. Likewise 
the unit cost per unit of energy developed 
in electrical stations is considerably higher 
than the cost of equivalent energy in gas 
generating stations. 

The problem immediately before the 
gas industry lies in intensive development 
of the industrial use of gas based on pres- 
ent day cost of gas in the holder. If this 
is accomplished gas can hold its own in 
competitive markets in the future be- 
cause the same economic conditions which 
govern the increase or decrease in cost 
of gas apply to a large extent to other 
fuels as well. 

The ease of utilization must be con- 
sidered, however, which means that in 
many applications of electrical energy in 
industry and general lighting, the con- 


venience of electricity is so great as to 
offset all other considerations of cost and 
gas cannot well compete in some of those 


particular fields. There are fields where 
the relatively low cost of heat in gaseous 
form certainly gives it the advantage and 
it is up to the gas industry to find out 
just where those applications are and see 
that they are developed to the utmost. 

Developments in compression and long 
distance transmission of manufactured 
gas have shown that its fields of applica- 
tion can be developed very materially and 
the gas industry can well emulate the 
wide range of activities of the electrical 
industry. It is hoped that the work of 
the Economic Survey Committee will 
materially stimulate these developments. 

The major divisions of the work to be 
done are outlined as folows: 


INVESTMENT COST 
Under this heading will come a careful 
study of existing investment costs and 
an attempted prognostication of what 
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these may develop into in taking care of 
future business. 


PRODUCTION 

This will involve a careful study of 
the existing production methods and their 
application to a wider field in the future, 
The engineers should analyze carefully 
their problem as they see it now and ar- 
range their additional capacity which 
must be added from time to time, in a 
way that will best fit into the larger prob- 
lems of the future. Great care must be 
given to the problems of specific gravity 
and lower B.t.u. Future capacity should 
be added in a way that will best fit in with 
the tremendous peak loads that the house 
heating load will bring on, and in order 
that the business may be taken on ata 
price on which the gas industry can make 
a profit the new units of capacity must be 
low in investment cost, probably of a type 
in which efficiency may be sacrificed in 
order to keep down fixed charges. In 
other words the capacity per unit of in- 
vestment must be as large as possible— 
balancing fixed charges against efficiency. 

A lower B.t.u. standard would permit 
the utilization of lower cost fuel and this 
is an ultimate necessity which sooner or 
later the industry must take advantage 
of. The continuous disposition of resid- 
uals in competitive markets must be care- 
fully considered because the very nature 
of the public utility business and the lim- 
itation of its rate structure are such that 
its income should not vary from year to 
year as may be permitted in commercial 
enterprises. Its margin of profit is small 
and its capital turnover period is long. 

The present investment in gas mant- 
facturing equipment is very large and 
naturally must be considered in planning 
for the future. The particular production 
problem now facing the industry is util 
ization of present equipment to the best 
possible advantage in conjunction with 
new construction. 


DISTRIBUTION 
After producing the gas in plants that 
are built and operated economically it 
(Continued on page 166) 
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The New Era of Gas 


Ethei Peyser Comments on New 
Development in the Industry 
in National Magazine 


ALLING particular attention to 
., the Testing Laboratory of the 

American Gas Association, Miss 
Ethel Peyser comments on the present 
status of the manufactured gas industry 
in the January issue of House and Gar- 
den. 

It is easy to see that gas has been 
marching on and that it is rapidly con- 
quering new fields, writes Miss Peyser. 
Some of the things it has done in a very 
few years since illuminating by gas was 
its only function in the home are seen in 
the following list of appliances: ranges, 
house heating furnaces, irons, incinera- 
tors, laundry dryers, garage heaters, 
washing machines, space heaters, radia- 
tors, ironers, and refrigerators. 

“Of all the things that are familiar to 
us, probably the gas range comes first,” 
she writes. ‘‘What used to be an ugly 
looking affair is today a graceful object 
of convenience, making the kitchen a 
lovely place and rendering cooking sim- 
pler, surer and swifter. The gas range 
comes in every style that ranges are heir 
to: open tops, closed tops, white, black, 
grained like wood, and even with painted 
panels. Thus the range will fit in any- 
where from studio to professional kitchen. 
It can be had with coal or oil divisions 
and with insulation as well; it can cook 
on retained heat or not, just as you will. 
It is made for natural gas, manufactured 
gas, bottled gas, and vapor gas. 

“The oven regulators have brought the 
gas range to a standard of ‘efficiency un- 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. Fur- 
thermore, top burner temperature regu- 
lators are being developed. 

“Manufacturers of ranges, because of 
the tremendous vogue of their products, 
are always trying either to improve or 


revolutionize them in order to make them 
not only simpler to use, but easier to care 
for. 

“No effort is being spared by the 
makers to make perfect ranges, and none 
by the gas companies themselves in mak- 
ing thorough tests of ranges and all gas 
products before they go on sale. Tests, of 
course, must eventuate in a happy econ- 
omy in the use of gas plus other funda- 
mental qualifications. The appliance rep- 
resenting an extravagant use of gas 
would be a faithless product, and so the 
makers are interested in saving your gas 
bills so that you will like gas and use a lot 
of it—but legitimately. A very important 
laboratory has been established by the gas 
industry and an appliance which passes 
this ‘third degree’ is a safe and sane buy. 
The products passed by the laboratory are 
marked by a blue starred label. Watch 
for it when purchasing.” 

“Gas has invaded some very important 
fields,” she continues. ‘For example, in- 
cineration: the gas-fired incinerators on 
the market today are valuable for the old 
house and the new. They are economical 
and simple to use. Cutting down the fire 
hazard, checking the advent of vermin 
and insects and conserving health are 
some of the main things the incinerator 
does by ridding the house of all sorts of 
trouble-making refuse, at once and defi- 
nitely. 

“To the end that the consumer should 
use more gas, but economically, the in- 
dustry makes exhaustive researches. For 
example, they have found that even in the 
districts where gas is costly for house 
heating, it is within any one’s purse to use 
gas heating in combination with wall, 
ceiling and roof insulation, weatherstrips 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Los Angeles Now 
Has Natural Gas 


STRAIGHT natural gas is now being de- 
livered to the customers of the Southern 
California Gas Company in Los Angeles and 
Beverly Hills. This change was made on 
January twenty-seventh. 

An application for a re-hearing has been 
made by the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany as to such parts of the decision as have 
to do with the wholesale rates of gas from 
the Midway Gas Company, alone or in con- 
junction with the Southern California Gas 
Company, to the Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, and they state that the 
wholesale rates are confiscatory of their 
property in so far as they apply to the whole- 
sale business. 


Improving the Village 


NDER the above title, the Northern En- 
sign, published in the northern part of 
Scotland, has the following article: 


Those industries which are engaged in 
the construction and equipment of small 
dwellinghouses (writes a correspondent) 
are likely to be appreciably benefited by 
Neville Chamberlain’s Rural Housing Bill. 

The measure, which has passed its sec- 
ond reading and is expected to become law 
before the end of the year, aims at bringing 
old rural houses of the more substantial 
type up to modern standards of comfort 
and sanitation. For that purpose, it pro- 
poses to empower the Ministry of Health 
to make grants and loans, and to sanction 
expenditure by local authorities of sums up 
to £50 in cases where the appreciated value 
of the house is estimated not to exceed 
£400. 

Such improvements include not only 
minor structural alterations, repairs, and 
the provision of sanitary requisites, but also 
the installation of modern methods of light- 
ing, heating and cooking. Many gas under- 
takings supplying country districts are 
likely to take part in the general scheme 
embodied in the Bill. 

“When this Bill becomes law,” said an 
official of a London gas company, “there 
will be no reason why the latest automatic 
gas-cookers and self-ventilating gas fires 
should not be supplied to cottages which at 
the present time have only their substantial 
construction and their antiquity to recom- 
mend them. 

“A seventeenth century cottage kitchen 
can be made as convenient as that of the 
post-war house. The steady expansion of 
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London has brought many old villages 
within suburban areas. Yet the oil lamp 
and the antiquated coal grate have survived 
because owners of cottage property could 
not afford to make structural alterations” 


New Financing By Utilities 
Breaks All Records 


FoR the sixth consecutive year, the public 
utility industry of the United States hag 
led all other industries in the amount of new 
money obtained from the sale of securities to 
employees, customers and the general public. 
Total amount of new public utility financing 
in 1926 was $1,604,000,000 compared with $1, 
495,000,000 in 1925, or an increase of $109,000,- 
000, according to the American Gas Association, 
The 1926 figure is not only a record breaker 
but represents more than twice as much finane- 
ing as took place in 1922, a year when the 
utility industry was proud to report that it had 
sold $726,000,000 of securities to the investing 
public. 

During the period 1922 to 1926 inclusive, the 
public service companies obtained a grand total 
of $6,038,000,000 of new money for their ex 
tension and betterment programs, a _ record 
which the Association believes is without 4 
parallel in the history of corporate financing if 
America. 


Lectures Given Before 


Four Southern Colleges 


NDER the auspices of the Committee 

on Cooperation with Educational In- 
stitutions, of which W. Griffin Gribbel is 
Chairman, A. Gordon King, service engineer, 
American Gas Association, delivered lectures 
to senior engineering and chemical students 
at the following educational institutions: Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College, Louisiana State 
University, Tulane University, and the Uni 
versity of Mississippi. 

In his talks on the manufactured gas indus- 
try, Mr. King utilized diagrams, drawings 
and samples of by-products. At the conclu 
sion of each talk he delivered to the students 
a specially prepared description of the details 
of production, distribution and utilization of 
manufactured gas, pointing out where in the 
gas industry are found practical and daily 
application of the fundamental chemical and 
physical principles studied in the classroom 
and practised in the laboratory. 

A somewhat similar series of lectures was 
delivered at the first three institutions named 
about two years ago. 
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Dutch room and billiard room in the home of A. E. Fitkin, at Allenhurst, N. J., after 
installation of gas boiler 


A Taste of Our Own Sugar-Coated Pills 


A House-Heating Installation in a Utility Executive’s Home 
That Opened Up the Field in New Jersey 


By HALSEY POLHEMUS 
General Engineering and Management Corp., New York, N. Y. 


HE gas-fired 
boiler for 
house heating, 


and for hotel and of- 
fice building heating, 


has been introduced 
with marked success 
by the Jersey Central 
Power and Light 
Company, a_subsidi- 
ary of the National 
Public Service Cor- 
poration. Given an attractive rate, resi- 
dents in the resort towns along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard have responded with more 
than 200 installations to the lure of this 
modern house heating method, which 
promises even, constant heat free from 
the labor of coal handling and ash re- 
moval. Incidentally, this business is help- 
ing build up a nice winter load for the 
gas department. Winter, as might be ex- 
pected in a seasonal territory, has been a 
deep and gloomy “valley” for the Jersey 
Central gas division. 

The campaign for gas-fired boilers was 
launched about a year ago. Architects, 
builders, plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors in the section, and some hand-picked 
citizens who had been educated and 
“sold” on the gas-fired boiler idea, were 


A. E. Fitkin 


assembled in a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the new business department. 
There was a comfortable dinner and then 
speakers who had been rehearsed for the 
occasion proclaimed the merits of house 
heating by gas and announced the special 
rates which had been published for this 
purpose. 

Heating men and plumbers were of- 
fered the cooperation of the company’s 
sales force and radiation experts, and 
were made thoroughly acquainted with 
the progress in house heating which the 
gas-fired boiler has achieved. These men 
lined up enthusiastically and then the new 
business salesmen rolled up their sleeves 
and went to work. 

The first prospect they tackled was 
A. E. Fitkin, President of the National 
Public Service Corporation, who has a 
summer home in Allenhurst, N. J., which 
he maintains throughout the year and to 
which he goes for week-end recreation 
and mid-week rest. Mr. Fitkin was 
quickly sold. But the salesman had im- 
planted an idea which began to take form 
as the “chief” visualized a clean cellar 
“without an unsightly coal bin and the 
dust and dirt of ashes.” 

“T’ll do it,” he said to the startled sales- 
man. 
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“You'll do what?” queried the latter 
with the abruptness of the startled. 

“Why, I'll just show you what can be 
done with a dirty cellar,” he said. Then 
he summoned his architect. 

The architect came and took measure- 
ments and marked the floors and walls. 
Two days later the old furnace had been 
ripped out and huskies were sweating and 
wrestling with the oddments that collect 
in a spacious cellar used over a period of 
years. 

Carpenters and masons arrived with 
the new gas boiler. In three weeks Mr. 
Fitkin’s cellar had been transformed into: 

A Dutch room, with prettily panelled 
ceilings and just the right sort of lamps 
supplied by the new business department ; 

A billiard room, with ample high chairs 
and all the elbow room the most fastidious 
knight of the cue could require ; 

A room large enough for the ordinary 
“daily dozen” plus a rowing machine and 
a shower bath; 

A lavatory, and the boiler room. 

Here the new business department did 
itself proud. It matched the nickle finish 
of the gas boiler by installing a nickle 
plated meter—all in the same room. 

The job was a beauty. The new busi- 
ness department was immensely pleased. 
Would Mr. Fitkin permit it to be shown? 


Mr. Fitkin’s 
home and the gas 
boiler that proved 
a merchandising 
stimulus to house 
heating sales. 


Mr. Fitkin not only would, but suggested 
that the new business department round 
up its prospects in groups so that he could 
personally conduct the tour. 

The “Fitkin job,” as the gas-boiler men 
describe it, was the signal gun. The sales- 
men went to work and 70 odd installa- 
tions resulted. More than 100 were added 
the second year. The mark for 1927-28 
is 500. 

In April, 1926, construction work was 
started on a new six-story headquarters 
building for the Jersey Central Power 
and Light Company in Asbury Park. 
The building covers a plot 90 by 86 feet. 
Gas-fired boilers, of course, were spec 
fied for the heating. The results have 
been thoroughly satisfactory and the in- 


stallation has become a great sales force 
(Continued on page 176) 
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EL\DITORIAL 





By ALEXANDER FORWARD 
Managing Director 


Technical Research 
E VERYBODY recognizes now that 


research is the mother of prog- 
ress, and this is not written with 
any intention of laboring the point. 

The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association has authorized a pro- 
gram of research to be undertaken in the 
Testing Laboratory at Cleveland. Our 
industry, like all others, is confronted 
with problems of today and can to some 
extent apprehend problems of tomorrow. 
We propose to gather all the knowledge 
that is available on the questions that we 
have to meet now and that we must meet 
in the near future. 

Chairman Beckjord of the Technical 
Section is telling the story on page 139 
of this issue. We know that we have 
the ideal fuel and we intend to make it 
of the most efficient quality and dis- 
tribute it in the most efficient manner 
possible in any given locality in the light 
of conditions that may there exist. We 
have a responsibility to furnish the fuel 
of the world and we propose to find out 
how best to do it. 

The Managing Committee of the Test- 
ing Laboratory, under the leadership of 
Mr. Ralph W. Gallagher, President of 
the East Ohio Gas Company, and the 
Committee on Technical Research of 
which Mr. F. C. Weber of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company is Chairman, under 
the general direction of the Committee 
on Engineering and Economic Survey 
with Mr. H. E. Bates of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company of Chicago as 
Chairman, have agreed that this work 
can be conducted for the present at least, 
in the most economic and efficient way at 
the Laboratory in Cleveland. A certain 


amount of overhead costs already incur- 
red in the testing program can be con- 
served. Due to the method of testing 
operations, by which appliances are 
stored elsewhere and only those actually 
under test are on the floor, we have a 
certain amount of room available for 
research purposes. We have the further 
opportunity there of demonstrating actual 
operation of gas mixtures on appliances. 
We have available in Cleveland the range 
of gases which was largely a determin- 
ing factor originally in locating the Lab- 
oratory at that point. Certain facilities 
have been offered us through the gen- 
erosity of the East Ohio Gas Company 
which will tend to reduce the cost. The 
appliance testing program is now so 
well advanced so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of interference with that under- 
taking through the conduct of the re- 
search work. 

It should be made plain, however, that 
there is no intention to place any portion 
of the cost of research on the manufac- 
turers who are, through the payment of 
test fees, contributing to the cost of test- 
ing appliances at the Laboratory. The 
expenses of this research will be duly 
assigned in equitable proportion so that 
the gas companies and the manufacturers 
of appliances will bear ratably the ex- 
pense of the work relating directly to 
them. 

What the large accumulations of 
manufacturing capital in the electrical 
industry have done for the development 
of that field must be done by the gas 
operating companies for themselves in 
our field, and we propose to do it with 
our own money, our own thought, our 
own time, our own knowledge and our 
own energies. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Praises Laboratory 


TRESSING the fact that the public should 

insist that the gas appliances it purchases 
are of good quality, George W. Alder, con- 
sulting engineer of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, recently called attention to the work of 
the American Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tory. 

“The necessity for perfect combustion,” 
writes Mr. Alder, “suggests that care be ex- 
ercised in the selection of gas-burning equip- 
ment as well as in its use. When purchasing 
a gas range, water heater, or room heater, buy 
only products made by manufacturers of known 
reputation. If the device is not designed and 
built correctly, it may be impossible to secure 
good combustion while using it. 

“Recently the American Gas _ Association 
started a testing service available to manufac- 
turers of gas-burning appliances. If possible, 
assure yourself that what you are buying con- 
forms to the high standards of this Association. 
The present standards of Good Housekeeping 
Institute for burner operation and construc- 
tion follow the American Gas _ Association 
specifications.” 


G. A. MONTHLY 
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One Hundred Per Cent 
Laboratory Support 
HE Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, 
Coney Island, N. Y., has recently issued to 
its customers an attractive four-page leaflet; on 
page two calling the customer’s attention to 
the Testing Laboratory of the American Gas 
Association, as follows: 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF PROVED 
SAFETY AND QUALITY 
ANY GAS appliance bearing the Blue Star 
Seal has been rigidly tested in the scien- 
tific laboratories of the American Gas Assgo- 
ciation. The Seal signifies officially that the 
appliance so marked conforms to the highest 
standards of efficiency, durability and safety. 
“Your gas company is backing this movement 
to give you ultimate protection, and will be 
among the first to display appliances carrying 
the Blue Star Seal.” 
Error 
j by the January issue of The Monthly the bib- 
liography attached to the article entitled, 
“Comparative Financial Statistics of 234 Manu- 
factured Gas Companies,’ contained an error, 
The American Bankers Association is not pre- 
paring a booklet on the gas industry. 


4 


The new Stevens Hotel in Chicago, where the ninth annual convention of the American Gas 
Association will be held. 
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Refrigeration—A Challenge to Our Industry 


The Support of the Entire Gas Industry is Needed in Order to 
Merchandise this New Use Effectively 


By CyRuUS BARNES 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Sales Promotion, Publicity, and Advertising 
of the Refrigeration Committee 


EFRIGER- 
R ATION by 

gas is now 
marketable. This 
new use of gas of- 
fers tremendous 
opportunities for 
increased sales, 
making it impera- 
tive for the gas in- 
dustry, as a unit, to 
support it whole- 
heartedly. Two 
companies, the Ser- 
vel and the Nation- 
al, are now in pro- 
duction, and suffi- 
cient machines can 
be had for gas companies to merchan- 
dise the idea successfully. The idea must 
be sold within the next few months, or 
the momentum attained by the electric 
machine will become even stronger. 
The gas industry must support the refrig- 
erator, if it wants to realize the benefits 
of this new application. 

In return for this support, the industry 
will gain a revenue-producing load and 
will place in their customers’ homes a 
service that will do more to draw atten- 
tion to gas than any other one appliance. 
The gas refrigerator will interest the cus- 
tomer, exactly as it has interested the gas 
industry. The principle is paradoxical 
and fascinating. 

To promote refrigeration by gas, the 
most effective work which the gas indus- 
try as a whole can do now is to endorse 
the gas refrigeration idea and to indicate 
to the manufacturers already in the field. 
and those who are somewhat interested 
in producing refrigeration by gas, that it 
is willing to put its money and effort be- 


Exhibit of ice-making by gas in England 


hind this appliance. 

All committees 
and sections of the 
association which 
are working on the 
development of the 
gas business should 
give refrigeration 
by gas an impor- 
tant place in their 
discussions and 
programs. 

The local gas 
sales associations, 
together with the 
manufacturers, 
should organize 
schools to be held 
at different centers giving information 
on refrigeration. 

The most important step, as far as the 
gas industry is concerned, is to line up the 
entire gas organization to a point where 
it will put its engineering talent and 
money, and such assistance as is neces- 
sary, into a united effort to develop this 
refrigeration by gas as soon as possible. 

The first step for the gas company is 
to employ a service engineer. One of the 
most important phases in the sale of re- 
frigeration is servicing. 

The second step is the organization of 
a sales force. It is necessary to have 
salesmen who are competent to sell re- 
frigeration. This type of salesman must 
be of higher grade than the average gas 
appliance salesman. In order to obtain 
this type of salesman, he must receive 
sufficient remuneration to compete with 
the electric industry. 

Third in importance is a survey of the 
territory for prospective business. Old 


homes and new homes which are occupied 
(Continued on page 185) 
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Eastern States Gas Conference—April 7-8 


Preliminary Program Contains Many Papers That Will 
Be Timely and Interesting to the Gas Man 


NE of the larg- 
est gatherings of 
gas men of the 


year will hold forth at 
the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 7 and 8, under 
the Eastern States Gas 
Conference, the only 
Geographical Division 
of the American Gas 
Association. The offi- 
cers, headed by S. P. 
Curtis as President. to- 
gether with the Pro- 
gram Committee of 
which H. H. Ganser is 
chairman, have been 
busy for months devel- 
oping a program which 
will justify the atten- 
dance and close atten- 
tion of every gas man not only: in the 
territory covered by the Conference, but 
outside this district as well. All are in- 
vited and will be welcome. 

As the Montuty goes to press, the 
program cannot be announced in detail 
but enough can be said of it to empha- 
size its broad scope and attractiveness. 

The convention will open with an ad- 
dress by S. P. Curtis, President of the 
Conference. A message from the A. G. 
A. will be delivered by Major Alexander 
Forward, Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association, and an in- 
spirational address by Frank Jewel Ray- 
mond will also be presented at this 
opening session. Mrs. Anna B. Scott, 
cooking expert and food economist, Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, will address the con- 
vention on the value of home science. 

Other features of the program will be 
as follows: “Strengthening Public Rela- 
tionship Through Telephone or Order 
Clerk,” will be especially timely. The in- 


S. P. Curtis 


dustrial heating prob- 
lem will be presented 
through the medium of 
a paper on “Gas in 
Competition with other 
Fuels.’’ Edward 
Steidle, Secretary, Min- 
ing and Metallurgical 
Advisory Boards, Car- 
negie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will present a 
paper on “Prone Pres- 
sure Method of Resus- 
citation.” This is to be 
followed by presenta- 
tion of McCarter 
medals. 

Philip H. Gadsden, 
Vice-President of The 
United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Phila- 
dephia, and President 
oi the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, will address the convention on 
“The Gas Industry’s Relation to Civic 
Enterprises.” H. D. Valentine will pre- 
sent a paper on “The Problem of Do- 
mestic Load Building Through the Intro- 
duction of New Uses for Gas,” which 
will include house heating, refrigeration 
and incineration. A paper and consider- 
able discussion on the subject of deposits 
in mains, services and meters is antici 
pated. An innovation to gas conven- 
tions will be an address on “Power 
Washing Machines, Laundry Dryers and 
Ironing Machines as Load Builders,” by 
S. D. Heed, President, Electric House- 
hold Utilities Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

LL manufacturer members of the American 

Gas Association are requested to furnish 
suitable material for publication in the A. G. A. 
Monthly. Articles that have definite value for 
the individual members of the Association are 
especially desirable. The right to edit all manu 


scripts is reserved, and nothing of an adver- 
tising nature will be included. 
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England Experiments with American Coal 


A Few Comments on the Success of American Coal As 
Used in England During the Coal Strike 
By GEOFFREY WEYMAN 


HE extraordinary and unantici- 
| pated success of the gas industry 
in maintaining an uninterrupted 
supply of gas during the seven months of 
the strike may be laid down to three fac- 
tors: First, the firm and persistent de- 
termination of all concerned to maintain 
the supply; second, by the large stocks 
of coal carried by the various gas under- 
takings, coupled with the full use of all 
existing water gas plant and extensive 
steamings of vertical retorts; and, third, 
the importation of foreign coals. The first 
factor is most important. Without the 
extra work and thought given cheerfully, 
and as a matter of course, by all con- 
nected with the industry, it is certain that 
the interruption of an essential service 
would have seriously aggravated the na- 
tional trouble. Those directly concerned 
in retort house work deserve the greatest 
credit for their efforts in facing the con- 
tinual worry and trouble of dealing with 
the miscellaneous collection of coals 
which was carbonized. 

In order to illustrate the remarks 
which will be made in respect to the coals 
used, results of tests (on a 1-1000th ton 
scale coal testing plant) will be quoted, by 
the courtesy of F. P. Tarratt, engineer 
to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company. 


Abstract from the Gas Journal, London, England. 


The relief experienced when the first 
consignments of American coal proved up 
to expectations was immense. Most of 
the coals imported were unscreened Kan- 
awha gas coal, but Westmoreland, Yough- 
iogheny, Fairmont, Roda, and Elkhorn 
were also used. In type these coals more 
closely resembled the South Yorkshire 
coals than the more strongly coking Dur- 
ham coals. They are characterized by 
having a high rate of carbonization. This 
feature, which is the most important 
property of gas coals, was in striking 
contrast to the European coals dealt with, 
and even to most Durham coals. Thus a 
works accustomed to Durham coals car- 
bonized the American coals with remark- 
able ease. Those works, however, which 
normally dealt with the more easily car- 
bonized coals, such as those from York- 
shire, would find the American coals 
troublesome. 

A coal which allows of being quickly 
carbonized, and at the same time contains 
sufficient bituminous. matter to give a 
coherent coke, can be relied upon for a 
good yield of high quality gas. The 
American coals gave a fair coke, which, 
although softer than that from good Dur- 
ham coals, was quite strong enough for 
ordinary purposes. The gas yields were 
high, and the quality good; while the tar 
yields were also very good. No particular 
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trouble was experienced with clinker, 
even in the water gas plants, the fires be- 
ing on the hot side as the coke was readily 
combustible. This might lead to forma- 
tion of clinker from the ash of some 
previous coal. 

An important feature was the uniform- 
ity; only one delivery appearing to con- 
tain a mixed lot of coals, some of which 
were the coking type (Kanawha Marian). 
The best all-around test (A), and the 
average (B) of some 60 samples of 
Kanawha are in the table. It must be 
remembered that the test conditions have 
not been altered from those in vogue for 
dealing with Durham coals, and in some 
respects the American coals might have 
given better results with adjustment of 
conditions to suit this type of coal. 

Youghiogheny and Westmorland— 
These coals did not present any great dif- 
ference from the Kanawha. The thermal 
yields were a little lower, and the coke 
yield larger and harder. The coals car- 
bonized quickly in the first stages, but 
there was sometimes difficulty in driving 
out the last portion of the volatile matter, 
and charges were apt to be black-cored. 
The ash was definitely higher. 

Roda—This coal proved the most suc- 
cessful all-round variety for gas-making 
purposes. The thermal yields were equal 
to any, and the rate of carbonization 
higher, although the coke was stronger 
and tar yield very good. The ash was re- 
markably low, varying from 3’7 to 6’8 
per cent, with an average of 4’65 per 
cent. 

Fairmont—The results were not so 
good with this coal. This was the only 
variety with a sulphur content (about 3 
per cent) sufficiently high to cause com- 
ment. It was noticed that the sulphur in 
the purified gas rose abnormally high 
while this coal was being carbonized. 

Coking Coal—Some coking coals were 
received in this country, and may have 
found their way to gas-works. Test H 
shows what might have been expected 
from this class of coal, which, of course, 
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is not suitable for ordinary gas-works 
use. 

Experience with different coals during 
the strike has laid emphasis on several ige 
sues, and it would be wise to give these 
serious consideration. At the last mee 
ing of the Institution of Gas Engineer 
a good deal was said as to the effects of 
particle size on the carbonizing properties 
of coal. The strike has shown very 
clearly that small coal is not suitable for 
the normal gas-works plant. It is reak | 
ized that the coals used in the future must 
contain a low ash, but if the coal is re 
duced in size in order to eliminate the ash, 
how are we going to deal with it? ff 
would seem that small coal will have to be 
blended and briquetted, or dealt with in 
chamber ovens or coke ovens. 

Another matter which obtrudes itself is 
uniformity. A part, at any rate, of the 
success obtained with American coals 
must be laid to this feature. Normally 
there is a very wide variation in the coals 
dealt with, particularly by those works 
situated on or near the coal fields, and 
taking coal by rail. The extremes reached 
during the strike reduced retort houses 
to chaos. Is it not possible to secure uni- 
form and standard British gas coals? In 
any case, it is evident that only properly 
prepared coals of the best type can com- 
pete on the open market with American 
gas coals. 


First U. S. Gas 


Company Century Old 


EBRUARY 5 was the one hundred and 

tenth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
first manufactured gas company to be estab 
lished in the United States. On February §, 
1817, the Gas Light Company of Baltimore, 
Md., came into official existence. 

It was in 1816 that the Baltimore city coum 
cil passed an ordinance permitting Rembrandt 
Peale, of portrait fame, to manufacture gas, lay 
pipes and contract for street lighting in Bal- 
timore. It was not until the next year, however, 
that the company was incorporated. 
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i WELCOME 


ociety 
: 


This window display tells of cooperation to sell house heating. Similar efforts are to be made 
with the plumbers to sell refrigeration 


A Plan for Merchandising Refrigeration 
How the St. Louis Company Is Planning to Sell the 
Public the Idea of This New Appliance 


By J. J. BURNS 
Superintendent, Commercial Dept., The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


E will sell both remote and self- 
W cassis refrigerating units but 

we plan at the outset to feature 
the self-contained unit on account of the 
new and unique method which it employs 
in working out the refrigerating process. 
In advance of offering this refrigerator 
for sale to the St. Louis public, we made 
a survey of the entire situation taking into 
consideration the fact that mechanical 
refrigerators (other than gas) had been 
intensively promoted here and had been 
quite extensively sold. The publicity 
which had been given to mechanical re- 
frigeration in recent years has made the 
public mind receptive but this publicity 
has also carried with it, at least by in- 
ference, the conviction that if you were 
going to replace ice box refrigeration sat- 
isfactorily it must be done electrically. 
Facing an atmosphere surcharged with 
impressions that only some type of me- 


Presented at the Mid-West Sales Conference, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 16-18. 


chanically operated device could produce 
satisfactory refrigeration, we came to 
the conclusion that our sales program 
must be mapped out with the idea of at 
once dispelling some deep-seated illusions 
now in the public mind concerning re- 
frigerating processes and the admittedly 
unavoidable drawbacks, such as noise, ad- 
justment and occasional replacement of 
moving parts which are considered by the 
public at large as a natural accompani- 
ment of all refrigeration processes. 
Another phase of the problem to which 
we gave considerable thought was the fact 
that the gas refrigerator which we are 
planning to put across is a low consump- 
tion (2-1/2 cu.ft. per hour) continuous 
operation refrigerator, and that if we 
were to make any worth-while addition 
to our domestic gas load we must have 
volume sales. Every sales factor to which 
we gave consideration in our preliminary 
planning for the sale of gas refrigeration 
seemed to suggest organizing for imme- 
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diate sales effort on a large scale. One 
very dominant factor in this connection 
was our conviction that while remember- 
ing that we were several years later than 
some of our competitors in our bid for 
refrigeration business, we were in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of all the break- 
down effort which these competitors had 
applied against sales resistance, based on 
cost of high-class home conveniences. 

After a study of competing units sold 
in our market and with a refrigerator that 
had all the outward evidences of class 
and value that the best specimens of our 
competitors could claim and no _back- 
ground of shortcomings to handicap us, 
it seemed that we should plan to go into 
the field with our sales battle-line as far 
flung as possible, and to take our place 
in the sales van immediately rather than 
with halting steps. 

In our effort to utilize all of the sales 
helps and agencies that might be available 
in the sales drive which we plan to make 
for gas refrigeration, we deemed it advis- 
able to acquaint all employees of our com- 
pany with refrigeration by gas, extend- 
ing an invitation to them through their 
department heads to inspect our test 
unit. A number of these employees re- 
sponded to our invitation. The operation 
of the refrigerator was explained and 
questions were invited. A wonderful in- 
terest was aroused among those who were 
present at these demonstrations and they 
carried the story back to those of their 
fellow employees who had not responded 
to our call. We have since issued a bul- 
letin to company employees entitled 
“Earn Extra Money During 1927,” offer- 
ing $5.00 for each prospect report which 
develops into a gas refrigerator sale at 
regular retail prices. 

As set out above relating to other em- 
ployees of the gas company, we plan to 
reward all of our salaried sales people 
whether engaged in or outside of our 
store by giving them a bonus on each re- 
frigerator sale which they make. 

Being unable to make a market analysis 
our initial refrigerator purchase order 
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was based on sales pledges obtained from 
our regular sales force charged with the 
sale of these refrigerators. 

In our plan for effectively enlarging 
our selling organization, the plumber as 
a logical adjunct to our sales force most 
naturally came to mind. Not that from 
any past experiences with the plumber 
were we inclined to consider him a “high 
power” salesman, but most likely due to 
the fact that by reason of the necessity 
for a water, drain and gas connection, the 
refrigerator installation looks like a 
plumber’s job. Another reason was that 
the promotion of the sale of gas by 
plumbers was in line with the work ini- 
tiated by the American Gas Association, 
to secure the cooperation of the plumb- 
ing and heating industries for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

As a preliminary step we called in sey- 
eral representatives of our St. Louis 
plumbers with whom we had recently 
been working in an effort for greater 
dealer cooperation. In conference with 
these men we explained a plan whereby 
the plumber could buy gas refrigerators 
direct from us or, acting as our sales 
representative, take orders on our sales 
forms according to our regular payment 
purchase plan, such order, when turned 
in, to be accompanied by the usual first 
payment and be subject to our credit and 
other requirements. 

After inspecting our test unit and its 
parts and having the principle explained 
to them by the manufacturer’s represent 
ative, so the story would be more effec 
tive, a colored diagram showing the dif 
ferent cycles of the ingredients used mi 
producing refrigeration was set upon @ 7 
blackboard easel and the travel of each i 
gredient shown on the picture and idem 
tified on the display unit. We discussed 
the matter of connections and the amount 
we were setting up for this work. We 
explained to them that it was our impres 
sion that the sale of gas refrigeration by 
the plumbers afforded them an opportt- 
nity of carrying out The Trade Extension 
Bureau idea of promoting business which 
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js now being encouraged by executives 
representing the national organization of 
plumbers. These men, leaders in the 
plumbing organization in St. Louis, inter- 
ested their organization to the extent of 
having a personal letter addressed to each 
member inviting him to come to the gas 
company office on evenings of specified 
dates to examine the new gas refrigerator 
and have its workings explained. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the letter referred 
to above will give some idea of the appeal 
the gas refrigerator made to this commit- 
tee of plumbers: 

“This appliance is a business producer for 
you as it requires a gas connection, waste and 
water supply. Where you promote the sale 
full commission will be given in addition to 
payment for the connections. : 

You are requested to inspect the Gas Refrig- 
erator in operation in the basement of the Gas 
Company, llth and Olive Streets, at 8 P.M., 
February, — at which time you will be given 
the opportunity to present any questions that 
you may desire to ask the attendant in charge. 

Hoping you will not neglect this opportunity, 
thereby showing the officials of the Gas Com- 
pany that you believe in carrying out the Trade 
Extension idea of promoting business, we re- 
main, 

Yours very truly, 
GAS RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Edw. Monteath, Chairman. 


In the interim we had prepared a sales 
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manual and a set of connection specifica- 
tions which we mailed to all plumbers, the 
delivery of this matter being timed to 
coincide with the receipt of the notifica- 
tion which the plumber received from his 
organization, which was a few days in ad- 
vance of the date set for his group meet- 
ing at the gas company office. 

In response to this appeal from their 
own organization the plumbers came in 
groups on nine or ten evenings and some 
of them who found it inconvenient to call 
on the nights assigned called during the 
day. The favorable manner in which 
practically all of the plumbers commented 
on the refrigerator was most encouraging 
and the effect of the contacts created 
through the medium of these nightly 
group meetings of plumbers in the gas 
company office is bound to have a value 
independent of the direct benefits which 
may come through refrigerator sales. 

We have not met a single plumber who 
was not in entire agreement with our sales 
plan and enthusiastic about the sales pos- 
sibilities of the gas refrigerator as evi- 
denced by their placing purchase orders 
for future delivery of display units as 
soon as our stock arrives. 


Besides displaying the refrigerator to 


When window displays, as well executed as this one, are used for refrigeration, watch the 
sales of units grow 
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the groups as they came in and explaining 
its principle and operation, we showed 
the plumbers how we planned to help 
them. 

We had a map of the city set on an 
easel with numbered thumb tacks to indi- 
cate the location of each plumbing shop. 
A typewritten list corresponding to the 
tack number as shown on the map was 
hung along side the map so that the 
plumber could easily locate his shop on 
the list and on the map. We explained that 
this was done to facilitate the distribution 
of refrigerator connection orders origi- 
nating from sales made by other units of 
our sales organization and to help place 
this class of orders in the hands of the 
nearest plumber for installation. 

All of these refrigerator connections 
will be made by plumbers according to our 
specifications at an agreed price per job 
and acceptance of each job is subject to 
the approval of our inspector. 

A copy of these specifications, under 
the caption, “Instruction for Connecting 
the Home Service Gas Refrigerator,”’ was 
sent to each plumber. We are giving the 
new gas refrigerator a name which links 
it up very closely with the gas industry 
of today and this name plate will be at- 
tached to all refrigerators purchased. 

For the purpose of more effectively 
handling any service work which may be 
necessary in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Home Service Gas Refriger- 
ator, a special history card file will be kept 
on these refrigerators as they are installed 
and inspected. They will be identified by 
the serial number under which we pur- 
chase them from the manufacturer and 
will show the name of customer and loca- 
tion where installed, name of plumber 
making the installation, report of inspec- 
tor approving the installation, his name 
and dates of all inspections with box tem- 
peratures on each call. These cards will 
be filed alphabetically by location in the 
office of the house heating division of the 
commercial department. The service 
work on these refrigerators will be 
handled by our house heating service de- 
partment men. 
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In planning our gas refrigerator sales 
promotion we have decided not to employ 
the phrase “gas-fired” in any printed or 
spoken word. Our advertising depart- 
ment is preparing copy for gas bill fliers 
which will run monthly for six months, 
We are now carrying on the dash boards 
of our street cars a bulletin in colors with 
the announcement of the refrigerator, 
Bulletin board space has also been ar- 
ranged for and will be used as soon as 
we are in shape to fill orders. Our ini- 
tial newspaper copy will be a full page 
in each of the four St. Louis dailies. 

This will be backed up by the regular 
runs of smaller copy. Porcelain enamel 
signs with blue letters on white back- 
ground are being made up for display in 
front of plumber’s place of business or in 
his show window. 

We have also arranged for a quantity 
of installation announcement boards 
which are to be displayed on the pur- 
chaser’s premises during the installation 
period. Descriptive literature to be used 
by our sales people is being prepared. 
A considerable quantity of this printed 
matter will not carry the usual gas com- 
pany imprint but will be so made up as 
to permit the plumber, by using a stamp, 
to supply his own imprint. The fact that 
we have arranged to employ the plumber 
in the capacity of a sales representative 
permits his use of the literature that we 
use and justifies the use of his name on 
our refrigeration literature. 

At this time we are using one of our 
display windows for announcement pur- 
poses to create an interest in the new 
Home Service Gas Refrigerator which is 
scheduled for a later appearance in this 
window. 

This is an action window that portrays 
a mountain of melting ice which is being 
picked, shoveled and carted away by me- 
chanical figures to prepare for the arti- 
val of the gas refrigerator. 

When the gas refrigerator is offered for 
sale to the public, part of the present set- 
ting will be used as a background to dis- 
play our Home Service Refrigerator im 
active use. 
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Making A Game of Accident Prevention 


Glens Falls District of Adirondack Light and Power Corp. 
Uses a Prize Competition to Get Interest 


HE Glens 
Falls Dis- 
trict of the 


Adirondack Light 
and Power Corpor- 
ation has started a 
competition that 
will stimulate in- 
terest in safety 
methods by placing 
various depart- 
ments in competi- 
tion for a prize. 

The prize will be 
a suitably engraved 
shield which can adorn the office or truck 
of the winning group as the case may be. 

By stimulating a spirit of contest the 
local Glens Falls Safety Committee hopes 
to improve materially its inter-district 
standing. With the cooperation of all 
concerned they hope to set a mark for 
the other districts. 


DETAILED PLAN OF CONTEST 


(1)—This scheme of competition has 
been designed by the Local Accident Pre- 
vention Committee for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in safety methods, 
minimizing the number and severity of 
accidents and prompting inter-depart- 
ment morale by the spirit of contest. 

(2)—The rules of the contest are as 
follows: (For convenience the following 
departments are designated as contest- 
ants. ) 

1—Gas Department (Plant, Construc- 
tion ) 

2—Electric Service 

3—Gas Service 

4—Sub-station Operation 

5—Sub-station Maintenance 

6—Electric Construction 

%t—Electric Construction 


The members of the Glens Falls, N. Y., 
District Safety Committee 


8—Electric Con- 
struction 

9—60 Cycle De- 
partment 

10—Electric Me- 
ter Department 

Note: The office 
stockroom, garage 
and street light pa- 
trol are not in- 
cluded. 

(3) Once each 
month an inspec- 
tion of all the de- 
partments will be 
made by a committee consisting of one 
member of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, who will act as Chairman, and 
two others, appointed from the depart- 
ments. Inspection will be made of the fol- 
lowing items: 

Tools—Condition, Supply. 

Department Headquarters — House- 
keeping, Neatness (Building and 
Grounds). 

Trucks—General Condition, Arrange- 
ment of Tools, etc. 

Safety Devices—Condition, Supply. 


QUARTERLY TESTS 

(4) Once in each three-month period 
there will be written tests on the Acci- 
dent Prevention Code and also demon- 
strations of Prone Pressure. 

(5) The Accident record of each de- 
partment will be computed quarterly. The 
Accident record will not only include per- 
sonal injury but also public liability, and 
property damage. Any form of accident 
of claim will be considered. 


METHOD OF SCORING 
(6) For convenience in computing the 
score for the period a department of 20 
men will be used as a basis for accidents, 
other items of contest by regular rating. 
(7%) Perfect score for the monthly in- 
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spections will be ten (10) for each item 
under that head, with such deductions as 
may be decided by the Inspection Com- 
mittee and approved by the Local Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee. These items 
are: Tools, Headquarters, Trucks and 
Safety Devices. 

(8) The answers to the written tests 
will be corrected and rated in per cent. 
The average of all rates of each separate 
department will be used as a basis for 
scoring. Ten (10) will be a perfect score 
with a deduction of one (1) point for 
each five (5) points less than 100 in the 
average percentage rating. 

(9) Inaddition to the above there will 
be a deduction from the total score, three 
(3) points for each violation of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Code or Operating 
Rules of record during the three months 
contest period. 

(10) The quarterly demonstration of 
Prone Pressure will be made before a 
special committee appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee. Each member of the department will 
be rated in per cent of proficiency and the 
average per cent of that department will 
be used as a basis of computing the score. 
Then (10) points will be a perfect score 
and one (1) point will be deducted for 
each five points lost in percentage. 

(11) The Accident record for each de- 
partment will be scored as follows: (The 
perfect score being fifty (50) points.) 

(12) For each no lost time accident 
two points will be deducted. 

(13) For each lost time accident five 
(5) points will be deducted for each week 
of lost time or fraction thereof. 

(14) For accidents invalving public 
liability or property damage five points 
will be deducted for each $50.00 of final 
settlement of the claim. In case final 
settlement has not been made at end of 
the contest period an amount equal to 50 
per cent of the claim will be used, or 
such an amount, if any, as may be deemed 
fair by the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee. 

(15) Failure to report accident or in- 
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jury of any kind will disqualify that de 
partment for the period. 

(16) At the end of each three-month 
period a suitable award will be made to 
the department having the highest score, 
This to be held for the following period 
and then awarded to the next winner, 
After three consecutive wins the award 
will be permanent with that department 
and another similar contest started. 

(17) Should a department hold the 
award for one period and then lose to 
another, they will be given a suitable de- 
vice indicating that they had held the 
award for that period. 

(18) The first award will be a suit- 
able engraved shield to be kept at office 
or carried on the truck of the department 
winning. 


The 40-inch letters proclaim the purpose of the 
Manchester Traction, Light and Power Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Analysis First Report of Bureau of Standards 
on Effects of Soils on Pipe Materials* 


By W. H. B. GARDINER 
New York City, N. Y. 


BOUT five years ago, the Bureau 
A« Standards, in cooperation with 
a number of makers and users of 
iron and steel pipe, undertook an exten- 
sive study of the effects of soils on pipe 
materials, this study embracing the ef- 
fects on the metal itself, on metallic coat- 
ings and on bituminous coating materials. 
In the early part of December the first 
report on this investigation was given out 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute. This report cov- 
ered bituminous coating materials only. 
Between the years 1922 and 1925 
coated test pieces of pipe were buried in 
48 localities covering a wide variety of 
soil conditions. Eight different coating 
materials were used, but in some cases the 
application was modified or varied so that 
14 methods of pipe protection were ac- 
tually under investigation. 
The tests as conducted were essentially 
tests of bituminous materials themselves, 
without particular regard to their avail- 


*Full text of the Bureau of Standards Report was 
lished in December 9th issue Oil & Gas Fuel, pub- 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


TABLE I—Part 1. 


ability as pipe coatings in the field as the 
conditions of application were ideal and 
were calculated, however, to give the best 
results of which the various coatings 
were capable, without regard to whether 
or not such conditions could be duplicated 
in field practice. In spite of this fact, 
however, this report is of great value in 
at least one particular. 

This may be regarded as_ negative. 
While the materials or methods which 
proved satisfactory in protecting the pipe 
under the ideal conditions prevailing 
would not necessarily prove adequate 
under normal field conditions, those which 
failed under the conditions of test hold 
out no prospect of satisfactory service 
under the limitation imposed by field 
practice. 

Table No. 1 gives an analysis of the 
materials tested with such comments as 
to their physical characteristics as are 
noted in the report. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not all of the test pieces have been 
exhumed, the data in some cases being so 
meager as hardly to justify positive de- 


ASPHALT SAMPLES 


Table of materials 








Sample Mii’. Penetration at Duct’'y Thick- 
No. Point 32°F. 77°F. 115°F at 77° ness 


Notes on properties of material 





216°F. 21 31 47 1.6 -018” Gilson +Midcontinent—‘Cheesy,” exuded grease. 


Poor adhesion to pipe. 


Gilsonite + Midcontinent + Stearine Pitch—Spalls 


210 14 readily onimpact. Very poor adhesion to pipe. 


A - Illinois +Midcontinent—*Cheesy,”’ exuded grease. 
181 

Very thin—easily displaced. 

Heavy Mexican. Somewhat waxy. 


Good adhesion. 
Heavy Texas—Soft—Somewhat greasy. 


185 13 
174 23 


156 14 28 
Same Asphalt as No. 1. 


215 7-10 25-30 60-70 


California Crude. 

Sample wrapped with fabric—Was prepared by National 
Tube Co. 

Gilsonite +Midcontinent (similar to No. 1) 
but applied in heavy coat. 

Same as No. 12 but wrapped in fabric. 
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PITCH SAMPLES 
TABLE 1—Part II 











Mit’g 
Point Carbon ness 


Notes on properties of material 





106 17% -077 
10.5% .005 
2% A 


adhesive. 


Soft coal tar. Must be manipulated within narrow range of temperature—Hard, very 


Refined coke oven tar. Hard brittle coating. 


A 004 Refined water gastar. Thin hard brittle coat. 
Same as No. 7 but manipulated to obtain much heavier coat. 


ductions. Those samples in Table 1 
which are marked with a star are reported 
on insufficient fullness to justify inter- 
pretive study. 

There is one point, however, in regard 
to all coatings in which an analysis of the 
report confirms preconceived theories. 
That is the necessity of good adhesion of 
the coating to the metal. In almost every 
case poor adhesion or loss of adhesion 
was accompanied by rusting or pitting of 
the metal whereas in almost every case 
where the pipe was in good condition the 
adhesion was good. It is therefore an 
error on the side of safety, if at all, to 
eliminate at the outset those coatings in 
which the adhesion at the time of appli- 
cation was unsatisfactory since, if they 
do not adhere initially, there is nothing in 
subsequent conditions (unless of course 
the pipe be wrapped or otherwise encased 
after dipping) to bring about the needed 
intimate contact with the pipe wall. 

There is another point also to which 
attention might well be drawn and that 
is the exudation of grease by some of the 
asphalts, notably Nos. 1, 3, and 5 in the 
table. This indicates a lack of physical 
stability in the asphalt, an absence of 
permanency of the combination of the 
hydrocarbon elements which make up as- 
phalt as we know it. Asphalt is com- 


posed of a number of mutually soluble 
hydrocarbons, in solid stable solution. 
When asphalt is refined by the air blown 
process to a high melting point, there is 
a stage in the refining where the character 
of the product changes from a solution 
of hydrocarbons to a species of emulsion 
of the heavier hydrocarbons with the 
lighter hydrocarbons, with the result that 
the latter (which are asphaltic oil) are 
not tied to the former but are free to 
pass off or exude as a grease. As the 
grease exudes, the asphalt naturally be- 
comes harder until finally its plastic 
character is entirely lost. It would, 
therefore, seem an error on the side of 
safety, if at all, to exclude from consid- 
eration asphalt represented by samples 
Nos. 1 and 2 because their initial ad- 
hesion was so poor as to cause comment 
in the report, and those represented by 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 because they exuded 
their essential oil and were hence un- 
stable. The absence of data as to the be- 
haviour of these samples (and they are 
all among those not fully reported on) is 
therefore probably unimportant. This 
narrows the samples to be considered to 
the pitch samples 7 and 11, the asphalt 
samples 4 and 12, and the wrapped 
samples 10, 13 and 14. 

Numbers 7 and 11 are identical ma- 


TABLE 2 








Cc s e a b 


Coating Rating 
c 





32% 
65% 


61% 
23% 


49% 
77% 





18% 41% 
13% 


41% B Slightly deteriorated b. 
87% 


A Good a. Not corroded 

Rusted 

C Cried out c. Pitted 
Adhesion rating 

s. Sticks 


e. Poor Bond 
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TABLE 3 











é 
aor A B Cc s e a b 


ce 





4 7% 63.5% 29.5% 45% 55% 23% 37% 
12 42% 38% 0 65% 35% S81% 19% 





40% 
0 


Thin coat of good asphalt compared with 
Heavy coat poor asphalt 





terials, high carbon coal tar pitch, the 
former applied to a thickness of .077”, 
the latter in a much heavier coat. 
Strangely enough, the thinner of the two 
coatings showed less signs of deteriora- 
tion and gave better protection to the pipe 
under identical soil conditions than the 
heavier coating. 

This paradox is explained in the re- 
port as follows: “The material of the 
thick pitch coating appears to have under- 
gone little, if any, chemical change, but 
in a number of cases it has flowed until 
little or none is left on one side of the 
pipe.” 

The statement, incidentally, that the 
material had undergone little if any 
chemical change is flatly contradicted by 
the tabulated results given in the report, 
of which Table 2 is an analysis. This 
table shows that the percentage of dried- 
out specimens more than doubled in the 
heavy coating. This was undoubtedly 
true because of the thin coating of ma- 
terial left after the flow had ceased, as 
thin coats of bituminous materials never 
have and never will prove satisfactory as 
coatings. 

Of the unwrapped asphalt coatings 
only Nos. 4 and 12 are reported on in 
detail and the results are in no sense com- 
parable because the thickness of coating 
was entirely different. The No. 4 sample 
had an average thickness of but .011 
inches while the No. 12 coating is de- 
scribed as a heavy coat, a heavy coat of 
asphalt meaning usually upwards of .06 
inches. An important inference may 
properly be drawn by comparing No. 4 
with No. 11 as is done in Table 3, re- 
membering that No. 11 is almost identical 
with No. 1 except for the thickness of 
coat, and by reason of the fact that it 
exudes grease and lacks adhesion, is cer- 
tainly an inferior product to No. 4. 


That inference has to do with thick- 
ness of coating and is an illustration of 
the point previously noted, that to be ef- 
fective bituminous coatings should be ap- 
plied in substantial thickness. 

In connection with an analysis of the 
asphalt samples, it may be noted that in 
only one case, No. 4, which was refined 
from heavy Mexican crude, was there 
satisfactory initial adhesion to the pipe 
wall. This is quite characteristic of as- 
phalt made from this crude. At the same 
time the question arises as to whether as- 
phalts generally have or can have this 
property. 

The conditions of service and of trans- 
portation demand in a coating material 
certain physical properties. First, the 
pipe must not stick together in transit, 
the coating must be neither brittle at 
32° F. nor so soft at 140° F. that it will 
seep or run or be rubbed off in handling. 
In brief, the material must show a mini- 
mum susceptibility to temperature 
changes. This property, which can never 
be imparted to coal tar pitch, is given to 
asphalt only by the air-blowing process of 
refining, and the report states that all the 
asphalts tested were refined by this proc- 
ess. With rare exceptions air-blown as- 
phalts are notoriously non-adhesive. The 
producers are forced, therefore, into a 
compromise where essential properties of 
protection are sacrificed to obtain desir- 
able physical characteristics. 

The low melting point, steam-distilled 
asphalts are much more adhesive, are 
much more stable with consequent longer 
life, than are the higher melting point air 
blown materials. They do not, however, 
fill the transportation conditions pre- 
viously mentioned. Beyond doubt the 
most efficient form of bituminous coating 
would be a low melting asphalt, envel- 
oped in a casing that would permit the 
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TABLE 4 








b 


c 





37% 
41% 


Coating .011” thick good asphalt compared with 
Coating .077 thick good coal tar 


40% 
41% 








TABLE 5 








Sample 
No. B ¢ s 6 


c 





58% 19% 


12 42% 
23% 16% 


14 77% 


0 Unwrapped heavy coat asphalt compared with 
3% Heavy coat of same asphalt wrapped 








transportation of the pipe without the 
coating being displaced or rubbed off. 

The report gives a very interesting and 
valuable comparison between asphalt and 
coal tar pitch, which comparison is 
reasonably conclusive as conditions were 
exactly parallel as to character of soil and 
number of test pieces. This comparison 
is made between asphalt No. 4 which 
seems very definitely to be the best of 
the asphalts tested and pitch No. 7, the 
best of the coal tars. The pitch had the 
great advantage of thickness of coating, 
the coating being .077 inches thick as 
against the asphalt coating of .011. This 
comparison is shown in Table 4. 

The coal tar is somewhat more ad- 
hesive, but in spite of its 700 per cent 
greater thickness is inferior in every 
other respect. It would seem that a 
heavy coat of asphalt made from heavy 
Mexican crude offers distinct promise of 
pipe protection, particularly if a lower 
melting asphalt be used so as to obtain 
greater adhesion. 

The wrapped pipe, both in the coal tar 
and asphalt samples, show very decided 
advantages over the same coating without 
wrapping. 

Table 5 shows the results of wrapping, 
the conditions being identical both in the 
asphalts used, the thickness of coating 
and in the soils in which the samples were 
buried. 

No comparative table of coal tar coat- 
ings showing wrapped and unwrapped 
coatings is necessary. It is sufficient to 


state that when coating No. 7 was wrap- 
ped in fabric, the results were 97 per 
cent perfect as far as the condition of 
the coating itself was concerned and 100 
per cent as to the condition of the pipe 
and the adhesion of the material. A com- 
parison of this with No. 7 can be seen 
by reference to Table 2. Wrapping pipe 
in fabric after coating it binds the coat- 
ing to the pipe and thus to some extent is 
a corrective for poor adhesion. At the 
same time it prevents actual contact of 
the soil with the coating and seems to pre- 
serve it. This is substantially indicated 
by samples Nos. 7 and 12 when wrapped. 
At the same time too great reliance 
should not be placed on the fabric wrap- 
ping, for it must be remembered that 
cotton fabric or fabric made from any 
other vegetable fibre is an organic mater- 
ial and will eventually rot in the ground 
under soil conditions. This is clearly 
shown in sample No. 10 prepared by the 
National Tube Company where on 12 
samples out of 19 the fabric rotted in 
from 2 to 2% years. Once the fabric 
rots, it of course ceases to function and 
sole dependence must be placed on the 
coating material alone, which will have 
only such efficiency and such life as is 
inherent in itself. 

A close analysis of this report and the 
tests with which it deals seems to justify 
the following conclusions: 

1. Whatever bituminous coating is 
used it should be applied in a heavy 
coat—from 1/32 of an inch upward. 


(Continued on page 165) 
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TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 


— 








Frep H. SARGENT, 
vice-president and agent, 
has been made president 
of the Lawrence Gas and 
Electric Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Irvin McD. Gar- 
field, retiring president, 
has been made chairman 
of the board of directors. 
Mr. Sargent joined the 
company in 1904 when he 
was made assistant to 

é Agent C. J. R. Hum- 

F. H. Sargeni phreys, who at that time 
was an outstanding figure in the gas industry. 
In 1919, on the death of Mr. Humphreys, he 
was made agent. He was later made vice- 
president and agent. 

Mr. Sargent’s election marks for the first 
time in the seventy-eight years of the com- 
pany’s existence a president who was a resi- 
dent of Lawrence and it also marks one of 
the comparatively few instances in the United 
States where a great public utility has selected 
its president from one who has come up from 
the lowest position in the company ranks. 


Frep C. Harmon, for many years cashier 
of the Lawrence Gas & Electric Company has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Harmon has been with the com- 
pany more than thirty years. 


C. W. H. Letcuner, Jr., who has been gen- 
eral foreman of the Camden Coke Company, 
is now in the distribution department of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Geo. R. Horninc, general manager, Utah 
Gas & Coke Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is now connected with the Southern Gas & 
Power Corp., Chicago, III. 


Artuur S. ButTTerwortTH, who has been 
vice-president of the Gas Utilities, Inc., has 
opened an office at 150 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, where his organization will 
act as consultants on utility affairs under the 
name of Arthur S. Butterworth, Inc. 


A. J. Lutcx is now associated with T. J. 
Lucas in consulting engineering practice under 
the name Lucas and Luick, Chicago, Ill. He 
was formerly connected with the North Ameri- 
can Light and Power Company. 


Harry P. Darns has been elected a director 
of the Roberts and Mander Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He will continue to care for 
the company’s business in New York, N. Y. 


Witt1aM J. WELSH, president of the New 
York and Richmond Gas Company, Staten 
Island, N. Y., has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Donatp M. Mackie, who has been advertis- 
ing manager for the Consumers Power Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., is now directing special 
advertising for the public utility companies 
under Hodenpyl Hardy management. 

Lucien R. SHattuck, Frank W. Lawrence, 
and Frederic G. Coburn have been admitted 
as partners to the firm of Sanderson and 
Porter, New York, N. Y. They have been, 
respectively, managers of the engineering, 
operating, and industrial departments. 

THe Reznor MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Mercer, Pa., has added H. Edsil Barr, for- 
merly consulting engineer, of Erie, Pa., to its 
staff. 

HERMAN RUSSELL, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Rochester, N. Y., was recently elected 
to the board of directors of the Lincoln-Alli- 
ance Bank, of Rochester. 

W. J. MacDaniEts, general manager and 
treasurer of the Northern Union Gas Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., was recently given a 
dinner by employees of the company celebrat- 


ing the twenty-fifth year of his career in the 
gas industry. One hundred guests were pres- 


ent. George Oakhurst presented Mr. Mac- 
Daniels with a quarter century pin. Employees 
gave him a watch. 

F. W. Scum1nt, division agent, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., is now general agent for the company 
at Newark, N. J. 


Denison W. CHApP- 
MAN has been appointed 
manager of the indus- 
trial gas sales depart- 
ment of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, II. 
Mr. Chapman entered 
the gas industry imme- 
diately after his gradua- 
tion from the University 
of Illinois in 1912. After 
working in the testing 
D. W. Chapman laboratories of the Peo- 
ples Company for two years, he was trans- 
ferred to the industrial gas sales department, 
soon becoming assistant manager. Mr. Chap- 
man has been especially active in American 
Gas Association activities, being a member of 
several committees of the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion. 
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Puure H. Gapsden, 

a vice-president of the 

United Gas Improvement 

Company, Philadelphia, 

Pa., has again been nomi- 

nated for election as a 

director of the United 

States Chamber of Com- 

merce. Mr. Gadsden is 

a candidate to represent 

the second election dis- 

trict on the board. For 

PH Gededen some years Mr. Gadsden 

has been prominently 

identified with the national chamber, having 

been elected as a director in 1920. In addition, 

he became a director of the Philadelphia Cham- 

ber of Commerce in that same year, subse- 

quently being elected vice-president and, early 

last year, president. He has also served as a 

director of the Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

During the war Mr. Gadsden served as chair- 
man of the National Committee on Public Util- 
ity Conditions, representing the interests of 
the electric, railway and gas companies in con- 
nection with their war problems. A _ native 
of South Carolina and a lawyer by profession, 
he retired from the active practice of law to 
manage and direct local public utilities. It 
was in 1918 that he was elected to a vice- 
presidency in the United Gas Improvement 
Company in charge of its department of pub- 
lic relations. 


Wiuu1aM J. WUESTENFELD, general manager 
of the Ottumwa Gas Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
has been transferred to Davenport, Iowa, as 
successor to C. R. Stahl, assistant general man- 
ager of the Peoples Light Company. Mr. 
Stahl was recently advanced to head of the 
United Light’s new properties in the Pan- 
handle district in Texas, as announced in the 
February issue of THe MonrtTuHLy. 

T. C. Roderick, general manager of the 
Tri-City Railway Company of Illinois, goes to 
Ottumwa to enter the gas business and to take 
Mr. Wuestenfeld’s place as general manager 
of the Ottumwa Gas Company. Mr. Roder- 
ick, well known in Davenport and the tri- 
cities, came here from the Grand Rapids Rail- 
way Company several years ago as assistant 
general manager of the Tri-City Railway Com- 
pany of Iowa, later being transferred to Rock 
Island as general manager of the Illinois lines 
of the company. 


Hucu M. Bevucter, formerly vice-president 
of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in charge of oper- 
ation, engineering and construction, was named 
consulting engineer of the Central Hudson Gas 
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& Electric Corporation at a recent organization 
meeting of the corporation. The board of dj- 
rectors of the corporation held its first meet- 
ing early in January, when the corporation, 
which succeeds the old Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Company and its associated companies, 
was organized. Mr. Beugler is well qualified 
to act in the capacity of consultant engineer, 
having had a long record of activity not only 
with the Central Hudson system but also in 
other fields of endeavor before he joined the 
company in 1909. 

E. L. Fiscuer, engineer, Peoples Light Co,, 
Davenport, Ia., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of gas engineer of the United Light & 
Power Company with supervision over all gas 
properties of the company. 

Mr. Fischer first entered the employ of the 
United Light at Fort Dodge with the Fort 
Dodge Gas & Electric Company. From Fort 
Dodge he was transferred to Muscatine as 
manager of the Muscatine Lighting Company, 
remaining at Muscatine seven years. He was 
next transferred to Davenport, where he has 
been for the past two years as inspecting en- 
gineer. 

W. J. McElroy, superintendent of the gas 
plant at Ottumwa for the past two years, is 
Mr. Fischer’s successor. 


Louis Stotz is now connected with the Na- 
tional Refrigerating Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and will have charge of sales of the 
company’s refrigerating unit to gas companies. 
Mr. Stotz was formerly secretary of the Com- 
mercial Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, leaving in 1925 to become associated with 
the Own Your Own Home Exposition. 


S. E. Linton has been 
elected President of the 
Nashville Gas and Heat- 
ing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. He has been in 
the employ of the com- 
pany for the past eleven 
years, having served as 
manager for seven, and 
as vice-president since 
1923. 
A statement issued by 
S B. Linton the company shows that 
ae in the time Mr. Lin- 
ton has served with the company the business 


and number of customers has more than 
doubled. 


Davip MILNE Watson, governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, London, England, 
and President of the National Gas Council, of 
England, was recently given the honor of 
knighthood. 
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C. M. CRrawrorp, who has been operating 
manager, Southern Gas & Power Corporation, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been made district manager for the southern 
district of the company. He has established 
headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 


GeorceE M. WHITWELL was elected secretary 
of the Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
on, D. C., at a recent special meeting of the 
board of directors, which reluctantly accepted 
the resignation of the retiring secretary, Wil- 
liam B. Orme. Mr. Whitwell has been as- 
sistant secretary of the company for fifteen 
years. 

Resolutions expressing high esteem and 
affection for the retiring secretary were 
adopted by the board. Mr. Orme entered the 
employ of the gas company in 1867 and was 
soon afterward elected assistant secretary. In 
1896 he was elected secretary, maintaining that 
position until his resignation. 

Mr. Whitwell is a native of Washington. He 
was educated in public schools there as well 
as in the preparatory school of Columbian 
College, now George Washington University 
and Hampden-Sidney, Va. Entering the serv- 
ice of the gas company in 1895 as a stenog- 
rapher, he successively occupied the positions 
of second assistant secretary, assistant purchas- 
ing agent and assistant secretary. He is presi- 
dent of the Washington Gas Light Co. of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., and treasurer of the Gas 
Company’s Employees Beneficial Association. 

Edward T. Stafford, second assistant secre- 
tary of the company, was promoted to the 
position of assistant secretary, and Thomas B. 
Gardner, of the comptroller’s office, was elected 
second assistant secretary. 


Gas Must Do Heating 


(Continued from page 137) 


ciently. “Gas must do the heating” that 
smoke may be kept from our neighbor- 
hoods and schoolrooms and that the pure 
air so vital to the public health may be as 
plentiful in cities as in the country. “Gas 
must do the heating,” finally, because it is 
the heating agent that nature intended for 
us. Wherefore, if the argument appeals 
but the senses revolt at the idea of going 
before the public with a slogan containing 
the word “must,” perhaps it would be as 
well to submit that everyone “Heat Nat- 
urally with Gas.” The second word con- 
tains sufficient shades of meaning to give 


the advertising fraternity plenty of op- 
portunity. 

Hesitatingly and with appreciation of 
the difficulty attending such an attempt, 
a plea for a new slogan is submitted for 
consideration of the gas industry. The 
foundling may never live to see a door 
opened to receive it, notwithstanding the 
fact that the gas man is obliged to fight 
for every inch of ground he gains, and 
can use a heartening motto. His present 
one seems to be too awkward to carry 
on his lance. 

Who will be its first friend? 


Analysis of Report 


(Continued from page 162) 


2. High melting point asphalts refined 
by air blowing lack adhesion. A study 
should be made looking to the use of low 
melting point steam distilled asphalts and 
to effective economical means of over- 
coming existing objections and difficulties 
of transportation. 


3. Asphalts refined from heavy Mexi- 
can crudes hold out the greatest promise 
as pipe coating materials. 


4, Thickness for thickness asphalts re- 
fined from proper crudes are somewhat 
more effective than coal tar pitch al- 
though the adhesion of coal tar pitch is 
slightly better than that of the high melt- 
ing point blown asphalts now in use. 

5. Coal tar pitch will prove a satis- 
factory coating only if it is so wrapped 
that it will be confined. Placed in a 
heavy coat it will flow off the tap and 
sides; placed in a thin coat it will de- 
teriorate rapidly. 


6. Fabric wrapped coatings last longer 
and give better protection than when the 
same coatings are not wrapped. But be- 
cause of the tendency of fibre wrappings 
to rot under ground, efforts should be 
made to devise a wrapping or casing of 
permanent character which the soil would 
not affect. 
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What Technical Section Is Doing 
(Continued from page 142) 

will be necessary to get the gas to the 
ultimate consumer in the most economical 
manner. This will involve a careful study 
of the existing low pressure transmission 
systems involving the use of district gov- 
ernors operating under pressure up to 15 
Ibs. and an analysis to show the proper 
point at which high pressure distribution 
utilizing pressures up to 100 Ibs. with in- 
dividual service governors on consumers’ 
premises can be started. The adaptability 
of plain end cast-iron pipe with various 
types of joints for high pressure work 
is now being demonstrated by actual use 
in many properties, thus overcoming 
some of the objections to high pressure 
pipe systems where soil corrosion is a ma- 
terial factor in the use of steel pipe. A 
great deal of data is being gathered on 
soil corrosion and use of pipe coatings, all 
of which studies will be of great value in 
solving distribution problems. 

In many localities high pressure dis- 
tribution systems are now being used to 
take care of outlying territory where the 
higher investment cost in low pressure 
distribution systems would be economi- 
cally out of the question. 

The time has come not only for careful 
analysis of distribution problems, but for 
definite decision as to future procedure. 
The electrical industry has already met 
their problems in distribution by the high 
tension transmission line network, and 
nearly all the larger cosmopolitan areas 


Exhibit of the New Haven Gas Light Co. at recent New Haven Progress Exhibition. 
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are surrounded with high tension belt 
lines, feeding into city distribution cir- 
cuits at strategic points. 

Much higher distribution voltages are 
also used, and a greater utilization per 
pound of copper has been attained by 
using three-phase, four-wire distribution 
as compared to the old single-phase sys- 
tem. 

Future gas distribution problems will 
be developed more in new territory than 
in existing territory already supplied by 
facilities limited somewhat by present in- 
stallation, but even these facilities can be 
greatly augumented by additional sources 
of supply from high pressure transmis- 
sion mains. 

The high pressure transmission main 
will take care of greatly increased areas 
which are constantly developing outside 
our larger cities, and also the greatly in- 
creased peak loads resultant from large 
industrial and house heating business, 
This it will do at an economic investment 
cost and relatively high efficiency. In this 
way the problems of dehydration will be 
largely solved, thereby materially reduc- 
ing maintenance expense on mains, serv- 
ices, governors and meters. All this tends 
toward the distribution of a uniform 
quality of fixed gas, which is absolutely 
essential if gas is to be used as a high 
grade fuel in modern specialized industry. 


UTILIZATION 
This involves a careful consideration 
of the industrial situation to see in what 


(Continued on page 186) 


O ficials 


claim it was the largest exposition ever held under one roof. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 








Southern Gas Association 


HE Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 

Southern Gas Association will be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 19, 20 and 21, 1927. The 
Biltmore Hotel will be official headquarters. 

The Program Committee, with A. D. Whit- 
taker as Chairman, has prepared a strong pro- 
gram of timely subjects to be presented by 
men of national prominence. Among these 
items are an address “Private Ownership or 
Municipal Ownership” by Mr. Ives, vice-presi- 
dent of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, Chicago, Ill, and one by Floyd Par- 
sons, editorial director, Gas Age-Record. 

Among the papers to be presented are the 
following: “Cleaning Gas of Tar and Oil 
Vapors,” by H. M. Pier, Chicago; “Gas Com- 
pany Statistics,” by H. J. LaWall, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia; “District 
Service Men as Salesmen,” by H. M. Pace, 
South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
“How One Company Improved Its Public Re- 
lations,” by Miss Pailet, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La.; “Gas Meters 
from a Different Angle,” by Charles L. Leach, 
Macon Gas Co., Macon, Ga.; “Industrial Gas,” 
by A. H. Rumbold, Jas. B. Clow Sons, Chi- 
cago; “Building a Gas Load,” by Thos. F. 
Kennedy of Henry L. Doherty Co., New York, 
N. Y.; and “Education,” by Edmund S. 
Dickey, Maryland Meter Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The entertainment features are being ar- 
ranged by M. L. Kane of the Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., assisted by 
Mrs. Beulah Higginbotham. A number of un- 
usual events will be offered including a trip to 
Stone Mountain. 

The conventions of the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation are always of a high order and Presi- 
dent A. E. Merchant, Secretary J. P. Connolly 
and the committees are working hard to make 
the 1927 Convention excel this high standard. 


Canadian Gas Association 


A’ an Executive Committee meeting of the 

Canadian Gas Association, held in 
Toronto, January 12, it was decided to hold 
the next annual convention some time during 
the month of June, the exact date and meeting 
place to be announced later. It was thought 
that a meeting in June would be a more suit- 
able time for most of the members and that it 
would aot interfere with the vacation periods. 
A Papers Committee consisting of the follow- 


ing was appointed: J. J. Humphreys, Chair- 
man, R. A. Wallace, V. S. McIntyre, and G. 
W. Allen. 

The Executive Committee also decided to 
present a memorial to the Government looking 
for a reduction in the tariff on gas coal or for 
an extension to manufactured gas companies 
of the privilege of the drawback of 99 per 
cent now enjoyed by the by-product coking 
plants of the country. A deputation was also 
selected to visit Ottawa on January 18 to 
interview the Advisory Tariff Board if neces- 
sary. 


New England Gas Association 


Ameting of the Industrial Division of this 

Association will be held at the Boston City 
Club, Boston, Mass., at 2 P.M., March 11, 
1927 at which an address, “The Manager’s 
Viewpoint of Industrial Departments,” will be 
given by I. T. Haddock, vice-president, Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. R. J. 
Phelan of Worcester, Mass., is the President 
of the Industrial Division, and J. J. Winn, Jr. 
of Fall River, Mass., is the secretary. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


MID-WEstT gas men and also women are 

turning their thoughts toward St. Paul, 
Minn., where the 1927 Convention of the Mid- 
West Gas Association will be held on April 
20, 21 and 22. Indications already point to a 
record attendance which this year will for the 
first time include the ladies. 

The Twin Cities offer an abundance of en- 
tertainment features and the local committee 
at St. Paul, under the chairmanship of Louis 
Stein, is arranging a schedule which will guar- 
antee a wonderful time to everyone attending 
the Mid-West Convention. 

The Program Committee is “running in 
high” and C. A. Nash, its chairman, is plan- 
ning a program which will hold 100 per cent 
of the interest and attention from the first rap 
of the gavel until the convention adjourns. 
Every member on the program is a “head- 
liner.” Here are a few: F. A. Lemke, of the 
Humphrey Company, will discuss the “Value 
and Possibilities of the Water Heating Load 
and How to Secure It”; W. E. Derwent, of 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, will tell “How 
to Secure More Gas Sales Per Residential 
Consumer”; “The Present Status of Gas Re- 
frigeration—Its Practical Application and Pos- 
sibilities,” will be presented by D. J. Young, 





consulting engineer, the Electrolux-Servel 
Corporation; Hon. Frank J. Milhollan, Presi- 
dent, Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
North Dakota, who addressed the American 
Gas Association at the Public Relations Sym- 
posium, will speak on a subject of interest to 
all utility men; Glenn C. Carnahan, of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, will 
present the “Latest on House Heating and In- 
sulation”; “Home Service From All Angles,” 
“The Blue Star Plan,” and other timely sub- 
jects will be discussed. The annual banquet 
is scheduled for Thursday night. 

Hotel reservations should be made promptly 
with the St. Paul Hotel. 


Illinois Gas Association 


"THE program for the convention sessions 

of this Association to be held in Spring- 
field, Iil., March 17 and 18, was given in the 
February issue of the Montuty. The first 
joint session with the Illinois State Electric 
Association and the Illinois Electric Railway 
Association on March 17 at the Hotel Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be addressed by leading men 
in the industry on the subject of public rela- 
tions, finance and terminable permits. The sec- 
ond joint session on March 18 has been given 
to the Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information and the Public Speaking Bureau, 
who have always provided an excellent pro- 
gram. A women’s meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of March 17 in the Leland Hotel. 
The representatives of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation on the Joint Program Committee are 
W. A. Bertke, Geo. Steinwedell, P. D. Warren, 
and H. T. East. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


N extremely attractive program has been 

prepared for the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Utilities Association to 
be held at the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, March 8, 9 and 10, 1927. There 
will be the usual general sessions and the fol- 
lowing division sessions: Gas, telephone, elec- 
tricity, electric railway, public relations, 
women’s activities, manufacturers’ and sup- 
pliers’, Numerous exhibits will also be shown. 
The annual banquet will be in all respects as 
notable and enjoyable a feature of the con- 
vention as any heretofore held. Honorable 
Graves Leeper, Secretary of State and recog- 
nized as a past master in the toastmaster’s art, 
will do the honors for the Association as 
toastmaster. Earl W. Hodges, of New York, 
who has an international reputation as an 
after-dinner speaker, will make the principal 
address at the banquet. The entertainment 
features of the convention will be of a nature 
to give everybody who attends a good time. 
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Southwestern Public Service Association 
PLANS so far arranged for the New Or- 

leans Convention, April 26 to 29, 1927, in- 
clude general sessions in the afternoon, April 
26, and in the forenoons, April 27, 28 and 29. 
At these general sessions there will be dis- 
cussed major topics of interest to the entire 
utility industry and addresses will be made by 
W. A. Sawyers, President, and L. S. Storrs, 
Managing Director, American Electric Railway 
Association; R. F. Pack, President and P., B., 
Clapp, Managing Director, National Electric 
Light Association; O. H. Fogg, vice-president, 
American Gas Association, and others. This 
will bring in the subject of public relations, 
in which all the utilities are interested. The 
two afternoon sessions, April 27 and 28, are 
set aside for the discussion in divisions of 
those subjects interesting to the several groups, 
and among the division meetings will be one 
on each afternoon devoted to the Gas Section, 
The programs for these section meetings were 
not complete at the time the MONTHLY went to 
press, but Secretary E. N. Willis gives assur- 
ance they will be of interest and profit. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
"THE plans for the Annual Convention of 

this Association, which is to be held at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 5, 6 and 7, are 
gradually being shaped. A few of the tenta- 
tive plans for the program can be given at 
this time. 

Included in the morning session to open at 
9 A.M. on Thursday, May 5, will be addresses: 
“The Responsibility of the Public Utility to 
the Public and of the Public to the Utility,” 
by Hon. D. G. Taylor, St. Louis; “The Neces- 
sity of State Associations of Public Utilities,” 
by Chester C. Smith, vice-president and secre- 
tary, Kansas City Power & Light Co.; and 
“Women’s Work in the Public Utility Indus- 
try,” by Miss Georgia Downey, St. Joseph 
Railway Light Heat & Power Co. 

On the afternoon of May 5 there will be 
three sectional meetings, gas, electric, and 
electric railway. E. Dickey, Citizens Gas Co. 
Hannibal, Mo., will preside at the gas section 
meeting at which the following papers will be 
given: “Quantity Sales of Gas,” Mr. Baker, 
Wyandotte Co. Gas Co., Kansas City; “Fu- 
ture of Manufactured Gas in Smaller Com- 
munities,” by E. V. Dickey; “The Best B.t.u. 
Content for Manufactured Gas for Missouri 
Users,” by a speaker to be announced later. 

The session on May 6 will open at 10 A.M. 
with an address “The Values that Public 
Utilities Confer on Land,” by a speaker to be 
selected. There will also be an address by 
E. E. Boehme of the International Industry 
and Construction Co., and another “Assuring 
Continuity of Service from Transmission Line 
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Distributing Systems,” by Frank Shelton. A 
dinner dance will be held on the evening of 
this day with Earl W. Hodges, Director of 
Public Relations, H. L. Doherty & Company, 
as the speaker. 

The program on May 7 includes committee 
reports, election of officers, and an address 
“Design and Use of Rate Schedules to Pro- 
mote Use of Service,” by H. H. Kuhn, Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. 


Empire State Gas & Electric Association 


RIARCLIFF Manor is the place and 

Thursday and Friday, March 10 and 11, 
the time for the annual meeting of the Gas 
Section of the Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association. The program follows: 

On Thursday morning, March 10, 10 A.M., 
H. M. Brundage, President of the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association, will deliver 
the address of welcome, after which the fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: “Present 
Developments in Gas Manufacturing Meth- 
ods,” by H. K. Seeley, superintendent gas 
manufacturing, Syracuse Lighting Co.; “The 
Relation Between the Size of Transmission 
Pipe Lines and Operating Costs of Compres- 
sing Gas at Different Pressures to Transmit 
Gas Long Distances,” by J. K. Crowell, dist. 
engineer, Westchester Lighting Co.; “Results 
Obtained from Scrubbing Gas for Naphtha- 
lene,” by H. W. Terry, Jr., Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y. 

At the afternoon session, starting at 2 P.M., 
the following papers will be presented: “Pos- 
sible Methods for Metering Gas in Large 
Volumes on Consumers’ Premises,” by C. F. 
Ribley, distribution supt., Adirondack Power 
& Light Co.; “Sales Methods for Gas Coke,” 
by R. C. Edmunds, asst. to gen. mgr., Utica 
Gas & Electric Co.; “Possibilities of Static 
Storage Used as Part of an Intermediate 
Pressure System,” by Joseph Lucena, supt. 
dist. Syracuse Lighting Co.; and “Survey of 
Possible Uses and Sales of Ammonia Prod- 
ucts in New York State,” by R. E. Kruger, 
asst. engr. of Mfg., Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp. 

The program for the session on Friday 
morning, March 11, will be “Review of Ac- 
tivities of the A. G. A. Technical Section,” by 
W. C. Beckjord, Chairman; “Proposed Con- 
struction Methods for High Pressure Trans- 
mission Mains,” by L. E. RaRow, gas engi- 
neer, Utica Gas & Electric Co.; Report of 
Committee on Calorimetry Reports, Report of 
Committee on Two-Main Construction on 
Wide Streets, and Report of Nominating 
Committee. 

There will be a motion picture and vaude- 
ville performance Thursday night. Buses will 


meet the Empire State Express at Harmon on 
Wednesday evening. : 

J. E. Cooper, the Chairman of the Gas Sec- 
tion, will preside at the meeting. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


‘THE annual mid-year meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., January 28, with more than 500 
in attendance. The program was especially in- 
teresting and dealt with subjects that were both 
timely and important. One of the features 
of the meeting was the discussion that followed 
the presentation of each of the formal papers. 
President L. N. Yetter opened -the meeting 
with an interesting talk, which was followed by 
an address of welcome by F. W. Donnelly, 
Mayor of Trenton. H. H. Newman responded 
for the association. 

“Increasing Revenue by Decreasing Unac- 
counted for Gas,” by Harry Ellis; “House 
Heating Is Here, How Shall We Best Handle 
It?” by J. P. Leinroth; “How Can the Un- 
profitable Customer Be Made Profitable?” by 
H. H. Stockton; and “Employment and Devel- 
opment of Personnel,” by W. S. R. Dickinson, 
were the papers presented. «All these were im- 
portant papers and covered vital phases of the 
gas man’s work today. The members followed 
each address with careful attention. The dis- 
cussion of the papers was lively, especially that 
of Chester Gray on the paper of Mr. Ellis, 
that of H. D. Gillingham and Mahlon Coombs 
on the house heating paper, and that of C. S. 
Reed and J. P. Hanlan on Mr. Stockton’s. 

An interesting part of the meeting was the 
playlet presented by members of the Associa- 
tion, “A Man May Be Down But He Isn’t 
Out.” A. J. Van Brunt played the part of the 
safety director. 

C. W. Berghorn, secretary of the Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Association, 
gave a short talk on the work of the Associa- 
tion, giving emphasis to the growing value of 
the A. G. A. to its members. 





REGARDING REPRINTS 


ONCE AGAIN we wish to remind our con- 
tributors and readers that reprints of any ma- 
terial published in the American Gas Associa- 
tion MonTHLYy may be obtained in accordance 
with the following scale: 


100 copies, 1 page 
Additional 100’s 
100 copies, 2 pages 


$ 2.00 
40 
3.00 
Additional 100’s 40 


100 copies, 4 pages 7.00 
Additional 100’s 75 
100 copies, 8 pages 10.75 
Additional 100’s 1.05 
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George E. Woods Dies at New York Home 


Was Prominent Gas Engineer, Having Been in the 
Industry Since His Fourteenth Year 


EORGE Ed- 
ward Woods, 
a vice-president 


of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, 
died February 5, 1927, 
at his residence, As- 
toria, L. I. 

Mr. Woods was born 
in Henderson, Ky., on 
February 15, 1870, and 
when a small child his 
parents moved to 
Evansville, Ind., where 
he attended school and 
incidentally laid the 
ground work for his 
career as an outstand- 
ing gas engineer by en- 
tering the employ of the 
Evansville Gas and 
Electric Company, 
where Isaac Baxter, an uncle of Mr. 
Woods of today, was the engineer of the 
company. Mr. Woods was then fourteen 
years old. Mr. Baxter in 1899 became 
chief gas engineer of the Detroit ( Mich.) 
Gas Company and took the ambitious and 
promising nineteen-year-old Woods with 
him. George E. Woods always acknowl- 
edged that he patterned and fashioned 
his successful career through a close 
study and observance of the methods of 
Mr. Baxter. Mr. Woods became Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Detroit Gas 
Company and resigned that position to 
become (on November 1, 1891) secre- 
tary and manager of the Pulaski Gas 
Light Company and the Little Rock Elec- 
tric Light Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

His connection with that company was 
of short duration—six months. Mr. 
Woods saw an advertisement in the 
American Gas Light Journal stating that 
the Standard Gas Light Company of the 
City of New York wanted a gas engineer. 


The late Geo. E. Woods 


Mr. Woods became 
assistant engineer of 
the Standard Gas Light 
Company of the City 
of New York on May 
22, 1892, and in 1896 
was made chief engi- 
neer of that company, 
and two years later he 
became the company’s 
general superintendent. 
Retaining his position 
as chief engineer of the 
Standard, in March, 
1901, Mr. Woods be- 
came the engineer of 
manufacture of the 
Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York at 
the request of the late 
Harrison E. Gawtry, 
the President of the lat- 

ter company. Mr. Woods became assist- 
ant chief engineer and engineer of man- 
ufacture of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. He succeeded the late William H. 
Bradley as chief engineer of the Con- 
solidated in 1922. That year Mr. Woods 
was elected President of the Astoria 
Light, Heat and Power Company, and 
until January, 1925, when he resigned, he 
was President of the Central Union Gas 
Company. At the time of his death Mr. 
Woods was consulting engineer of the 
New York and Queens Gas Company and 
the Westchester Lighting Company, and 
treasurer of the National Coke and Coal 
Company. 

Mr. Woods was a member of the 
American Gas Association, the Society of 
Gas Engineering (of which he was presi- 
dent for fifteen years), the Society of Gas 
Lighting, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, and several other techni- 
cal organizations. 
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Is A Collector An Asset? 


The Collection of Bills Is an Art, Too Often Overlooked by the 
Gas Companies; Need for Trained Men 


By W. C. ARCHBOLD 
Manager Credits and Collections, The Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc. 


HE question: “How much does 
your stock pay ?” 


The answer: “It pays six dol- 
lars per share per year and one-fourth of 
this is paid each quarter.” 

The customer considered the em- 
ployee’s statement. and said, “I'll sub- 
scribe for twenty shares. Now I'll tell 
you one of my principal reasons for do- 
ing so.” 

It seems that several years ago the cus- 
tomer was embarrassed financially. There 
was sickness in his family and he had suf- 
fered from lack of employment. It looked 
as though the last straw had come when 
a gas and electric collector appeared to 
collect the past due bill or discontinue 
the service. Much to the customer’s sur- 
prise, he was allowed several days to raise 
sufficient funds to pay the bill and thus a 
serious condition was avoided. Would 
this customer have purchased the stock if 
the company had discontinued his serv- 
ice? It is not likely. 

In the collection of delinquent bills, 
there should be considered the financial 
problems of the company and the friend- 
ship of the customer. This calls for con- 
siderable judgment and if what some 
people say is true, there are few collectors 
who possess this quality. 

In Syracuse there are an average of 
about five thousand customers each 
month that lose the discount and receive 
two notices before we call them on the 
phone or send a representative to see 
them. 

Among these five thousand are a great 
variety of nationalities and different types 


of characters. Many are people who live 
from hand to mouth. They were delin- 
quent five years ago and probably will be 
five years hence. Then there are those 
who have for various reasons become de- 
linquent for the first time. They may 
have been away or had sickness or over- 
looked the bills that were sent them. The 
list also includes certain business estab- 
lishments, some of which from a credit 
standpoint are hazardous. Then we must 
not forget that we have customers who 
are on the books of few other concerns. 
These include irresponsible persons, dead 
beats, fly by nights, and others whom we 
must serve and get along with as best we 
can, for you know a utility under the law 
must serve a customer whether he is good 
or bad. 

A collector who starts out with fifty 
or sixty bills in the morning makes a good 
many decisions before the day is over. 
He must size up his customer and make 
his decision, and to do this he should be 
trained in the art of collecting, be familiar 
with the standing of the customers he 
calls on, and possess the personality of a 
salesman. 

Recently a good instance of salesman- 
ship occurred when a customer came 
to the collection department and said, “I 
wonder if your collector can get credit 
for collecting this bill. I know he gets a 
commission of some sort and I certainly 
would like to have him get something for 
this because he was wonderful about it.” 

Few people can imagine how it feels to 
be deprived of gas and electric service un- 
less they have had the experience. The 
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inconvenience and humiliation tend to 
embitter the customer against the com- 
pany, which makes it almost impossible to 
win his friendship. 

It frequently happens that the com- 
pany acts too slowly before a service is 
cut off, but before it acts at all it should 
be sure that funds are not forthcoming 
from the customer. 

A good way to check collectors is to 
keep a record of the services each one 
cuts off and the number of services that 
are restored the same day that they are 
cut off. If a collector’s percentage of 
services restored to the number cut off is 
high, it indicates that the collector isn’t 
interested in making an effort to get the 
money but prefers to take the line of least 
resistance. 

Perhaps the stigma that seems to be at- 
tached to collection work goes back to the 
old days when the strong-arm method was 
recognized as to the only way to bring 
in the money, and as a result the praises 
of a collector are seldom sung. “Polite 
persistence” and the systematic follow-up 
of delinquent accounts have largely re- 
placed the old way of handling collections. 
It is a good guess that the day is not far 
distant when the true worth of the collec- 
tor who brings in the money and wins 
popularity through courtesy and consid- 
eration will be recognized. 


Electrical Industry 
Bows to Laboratory 


A four-page broadside, captioned “Advocat- 

ing a Laboratory for the Electrical Indus- 
try,” was recently given general distribution by 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories, of New 
York, N. Y. 

Under the title ‘““Note the extent to which the 
American Gas Association has already carried 
its testing program,” mention is made of the 
resolution adopted at the recent convention of 
the A. G. A. in Atlantic City, N. J., regarding 
the sale of approved appliances. 


"THE title of the article on page 123 of the 
February MonTHLY was misleading. The 
coke recovery plant of the Consolidated Gas, 
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Electric Light and Power Company, Baltimore, 
Md., reclaims 18 per cent of the mixture of coke 
and ashes handled, and not of the coke handled, 


Work With Architects 


T° promote the dissemination of material to 

architects, the Architects and Builders Sery- 
ice Committee of the Commercial Section has 
arranged to join the Producers’ Research Coun- 
cil, an organization of 40 nationally known 
manufacturers affiliated with the American In- 
stitute of Architects through the Scientific Re- 
search Department of the Institute. 

Material suitable for architects will be pre- 
pared by the various committees and published 
in the bulletins of the Producers’ Research 
Council. 


Industrial Gas Booklet 


GAs the Ideal Factory Fuel, is the title 
of the booklet sent by the Association to 
those manufacturers who, on seeing the indus- 
trial gas advertisements in the trade papers, 
write for further information. 

The Association has had many requests to 
supply quantities of these booklets directly to 
the gas companies. A reprint has been made 
one egee can now be furnished at ten cents 
each. 

Orders should be sent to Association Head. 
quarters. 








COMPANY CHANGES 








Tue Krncston Gas anp ELectric Com- 
PANY, Kingston, N. Y., the Upper Hudson 
Electric and Railroad Company, Catskill, N. Y,, 
The Central Hudson Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are now operating 
under the name of the Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corporation. 

THE Monroe Licht AND FueL Company, 
Monroe, Wisc., is now known as the Peoples 
Wisconsin Hydro Electric Corporation, Mon- 
roe, Wisc. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the formation 
of a new company known as Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corporation, 40 Rector Street, 
New York City, Division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. 

The new company is a consolidation of the 
Steere Engineering Company of Detroit, and 
the engineering and construction departments 
of the Semet-Solvay Company of New York. 

The Elliott-Fisher Company has acquired 
the Sundstrand Corporation, and the products 
of both the Elliott-Fisher and the Sundstrand 
Companies will be marketed by the General 
Office Equipment Corporation. 
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National News Makes Local Copy 


The Why of Utilizing News of the Gas Industry in the Newspaper 





on Advertisements Over the Local Company’s Name 

on has By LoIs UPSHAW 

Coun- Advertising Manager, The Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, Texas 
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show that they pass the test of the 
| American Gas Association. Twenty-eight 
manufacturers have already passed the 
examinations with their products, 


In the meantime, there are inefficient 
stoves on the market, that waste your gas. 
Some cook stove burners are simply made 
wrong. The pictures tell the story. 


Before you buy a cook stove, measure 
the flame distance, and see that the speci- 
fications are right. A distance of 1% to of its gaa. 
1% inches from the burner to the vessel 
allows a perfect flame for natural gas. 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 


Less than 2 cents’ worth of Dallas gas can cook a 
(Laboratory tests at the University of 
reported 


| OME day all the good gas stoves 
will bear the Blue Star emblem, to 
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by Bureau of Mines). 


Burner A heats the vessel, but is 
wasteful. 

Burner B throws away nearly all 

Burner C is correct, 114 inches. 
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Prize Dwelling... 
American Design with Adaptations 
... Perfect Gas Provision 


This is the design that won the 
$1,000 prize in the small house com- 
petition conducted by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. In cream 


——————w——= brick, with timber gables and a 


French entrance, it shows a clever 
adaptation of different periods to 
make a charming American style. 
Mr. Russell S. Simpson of Cleve- 
land is the architect. The prize- 
winning house has the following 
gas outlets: 


4 Fireplace Heaters 
2 Wall Heaters 
Incinerator 
Cook Stove 
Laundry Stove 
‘Laundry Dryer 
Water Heater 
Garage Heater 
Central Heating System 
(for vapor, steam, hot 
water or warm air) 


This house with its prize gas 
provision would be quite the usual 
thing in Dallas, where the people 
have been brought up to use their 


natural gas for every purpose. Dal-—— 


las gaé is the richest, cleanest, and 
most economical of all fuels. No 
soot. No greasy condensation. No 
handling. It comes into town from 
four directions in a plentiful sup- 
ply—in 16-inch trunk lines from 
two Oklahoma fields, an 8-inch 
feed line from the big line at Hand- 
ley, and the new 18-inch trunk line 
from West Texas. 


Last year this untouched fuel 
cost the households of Dalles and 
suburbs only $2,825,000, while the 
same heat value. in coal or oil 
would have cost at. least $6,400,000. 

So you see what it means to live 
in one of the finest-fueled cities of 
the world. 





THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 
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this business particularly we need to 
interest our friends, rather than to shout 
at them and pound our fist. We cultivate 
this friendship by being friendly our- 
selves. Since we have nothing but gas 
to talk about (in Dallas we do not even 
sell appliances), we at least try to put a 
“conversational interest” into our adver- 
tising sometimes, so that the people will 
think of us as a likeable neighbor instead 
of a meter brigade. An advertisment in 
Dallas giving a bit of attractively set na- 
tional or international gas news has a 
certain zest that the Dallas citizen uncon- 
sciously enjoys. He may not give it more 
than three seconds in scanning his news- 
paper, but he gets an impression, and 
these impressions are the stuff that goes 
to make his opinion of gas and the gas 
company. The fact that the gas company 
in his town is aware of the international 
affairs of the gas industry gives him a 
little sensation of importance. It seems 
to strengthen the company’s authority. 

In the meantime, the gas company it- 
self comes to feel its importance a little, 
in associating national publicity in its ad- 
vertising. This is good for us now and 
then. It stimulates us to new care and 
new ideas, and raises the company stand- 
ards as naturally as a balmy sun lifts a 
tulip stalk. You may keep on hand the 
regulation rock-ribbed purpose to furnish 
your city the best gas service possible, 
and you may love sincerely your business 
and your public, but you need fresh asso- 
ciations to stir your mettle. You need to 
“step out” occasionally. 

Therefore, as a tonic, a pleasure, and 
to produce business, if you please, we 
frequently print gas news from beyond 
the city limits. It always happens to re- 
volve around something desirable and at- 
tainable to a Dallas household, so that it 
nurtures the buying impulse. At the 
same time, it carries a light-hearted cos- 
mopolitan air that takes us out of the 
class of plain, every-day utility dogmat- 
ics. At least, we hope it does! 


A. G. A. MONTHLY 








CHEMICAL 
\ELEMENT 61 


First to be born on 
American Soil 


UT of 400 pounds of gas light mantle 

material donated by a gas light manufac- 
turer, the University of Illinois chemists 
found that rare earth element Number 61, 
named IIlinium. 
The gas industry has been co-operating in the 
world’s scientific research since 1808, when 
William Murdoch first piped his gas into the 
Soho engine works. It was the sticky mess 
left over in condensers at a coal-gas manufac- 
turing plant that developed coal-tar dyes. 


Ghe Dattas Gas ComPANY 




















Public Service Men 
Learn of Company 


HE Public Service News, published twice 

a month for the employees of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, the Public 
Service Railway Company, and the Public Serv- 
ice Production Company, of Newark, N. J., is 
publishing comprehensive articles on the various 
departments of the Public Service company. 
This is done by signed articles by officials of 
each of the departments. 


Northwestern Univ. Responds 


(Continued from page 132) 


lems of public utilities is being particu- 
larly emphasized. Formal instruction in 
the graduate division is offered in five 
courses covering, Principles of Public 
Utility Economics, Principles of Public 
Utility Regulation, Public Utility Indus- 
trial Relations, Public Utility Rates and 
Ratemaking and Public Utility Research 
Seminar. The Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, af- 
filiated with Northwestern University, co- 
operates in the program of instruction 
and in its research work affords unusual 
opportunities for graduate research study 
under supervision and direction of its 
staff, 
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Our Own Pills 


(Continued from page 146) 


for home heating. In Ocean City, still 
further south in the Jersey Central ter- 
ritory, one year-round hotel has installed 
gas-fired boilers, and with satisfactory 
results. 

The introduction of the gas-fired boiler 
in resort territory, the Jersey Central is 
learning, is the greatest seasonal load 
balancer yet devised. Two years of 
pioneering in this field have established 
the gas-fired boiler as a fixture beyond 
any doubt. 

Resort territory, however, is by no 
means the limit of gas-fired boiler ac- 
tivity. Fired with the success of the 
Jersey campaign, the new business de- 
partment turned to the Western United 
Gas and Electric Company, which serves 
a territory suburban to Chicago. There, 
too, signal success has attended the cam- 
paign. 

At Newport News, in the Virginia 
Public Service Company territory, an- 
other subsidiary of National Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, the gas-fired boiler is 
making good headway. House heating at 
Wilmington, N. C. (in the territory of 
the Tidewater Power Company, also a 
Fitkin Utility), is also getting underway. 

A salesman who has been especially 
successful in the Jersey territory was 
asked what his most telling sales point is. 

“Tt’s a combination,” he said, thought- 
fully, and then added: “The idea of hav- 
ing no coal to shovel and ashes to handle 
appeals—that and the fact that where— 
I guess it’s the care of the old furnace 
that does it, though, at that. You see if 
a furnace caretaker is running the old 
stove, he isn’t on the job as the housewife 
would like to have him and he’s always 
taking ashes out at the wrong time. Then 
if the head of the house is fussy about 
that sort of thing and does the work him- 
self, it is not so good if he decides, sud- 
denly, to run up to New York or drops 
into the club for dinner. It’s the guar- 
antee of steady heat, controlled by a 
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button in the kitchen—it’s the general idea 
that the gas-fired boiler just about does 
what you want it to do without jockeying 
it or nursing it.” 


The New Era of Gas 


(Continued from page 143) 


and storm windows. Insulation alone 
or in combination with weather stripping 
or storm windows saves from 25 per cent 
to 72 per cent on gas bills. Thereby, in 
very short order, the installations of any 
of these heat savers will be paid for in 
savings on fuel. Consequently the gas- 
fired furnace becomes an available essen- 
tial and not a luxury. 

“Of all inventions that we have seen 
so far with gas as the essential element, 
the most impressive is the new gas ice- 
less refrigerator of which there are now 
about three on the market. This takes 
iceless refrigeration into the areas where 
there is neither ice delivery regularly nor 
electricity. The mechanism is simple, 
compact and silent, with no moving parts 
and is piped from the regular gas supply. 
For the smallest outlay of expense you 
have gas-made ice. 

“Besides the actual manufactured 
things, the gas companies aspire and con- 
spire to be helpful to you. You can go 
to cooking classes, you can listen to radio 
classes on gas usage, you can get tons of 
useful literature on cookery and heating. 
If you realized all that the gas companies 
and electric companies are trying to do 
to help the consumer, you would rejoice 
indeed at the humanity of some of our 
corporations. Some companies even have 
interior decoration classes. In fact, they 
take up all home problems and try to 
simplify life for the house owner and 
housewife. Great staffs of human, home 
economic women with diplomas and de- 
grees are ever at the service of the con- 
sumer, and the only limitation on this 
service rests with the consumer herself 
or himself.” 
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Some Facts About Food Shrinkage 


Recent Tests Show That Foods Lose or Gain Weight 
Regardless of Type of Appliance Used 


By I. V. BRUMBAUGH 
Research Laboratory, American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ay HERE are some manufacturers 
of cooking appliances who are 
advertising quite extensively that 
foods cooked with other makes or types 
of cooking appliances shrink much more 
than when cooked with those made by 
them. These advertisements erroneously 
lead the reader to believe that all foods 
shrink during the cooking process. 

The implication in every case is that 
no matter what food is cooked, a portion 
of the food is lost in the cooking process, 
and that as a result the housewife is los- 
ing food which has a monetary value. 

It has been observed that both electric 
range and gas range manufacturers have 
frequently been guilty of statements of 
this character. Claims are made that 
foods lose as much as eight per cent more 
in weight when cooked with one range 
than with another. 





range having an oven heat regulator 
shows a loss of 19 per cent. 

In other words, the manufacturer 
claims that the loss from food shrinkage 
was over 214 times as much with the 
competitor’s ranges as with their own 
make. Some of the foods that were 
cooked to make the comparison were 
prunes, peaches, lima beans, and potatoes. 

The selection of foods which was made 
for the comparative purposes is rather 
curious, for among them are prunes and 
peaches, which are dried products, and 
must be soaked prior to cooking. It is 
apparent that soaking increases the 
weight of these foods. The results of 
the comparison were published in adver- 
tisements appearing from time to time in 
various papers appealing to the house- 
wife. The advertisement showed the fol- 
lowing : 








Advertised 


Range with Oven 
Type of Range 


Heat Regulator 








4% Loss in Weight 
240 ” ” ” 


134%4% Loss in Weight 
416% ” 

194% 
32 % 


” ” ” 


” ” ” a ee 








Some recently published tests show 
that an average saving of one pound two 
ounces of food per meal was obtained by 
acertain type of range as compared with 
other types of ranges. 

In another instance, the results of tests 
are being advertised which show a loss 
from food shrinkage of only seven per 
cent during the cooking of a meal with 
the advertised type of range, while 
cooking the same kinds of food with a 


Note that the prunes, peaches, lima 
beans and potatoes are all shown as hav- 
ing lost weight. It is implied, of course, 
that the loss in weight was food, which 
had a direct monetary value translatable 
into terms of so many pounds of peaches 
or so many pounds of prunes which had 
disappeared in the cooking process and 
that the greater loss occurred with the 
oven heat regulator gas range. 

It is particularly interesting to see that 
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Uncooked 


Weight After Soaking Over-night of Range 


After Being Cooked by After Being Cooked in 
Advertised Type Oven Controlled by 
a Heat Regulator 





Prunes 2 Lbs. 
(Santa Clara) 

Peaches 2 Lbs. 
(Calif. Evap.) 

Lima Beans 2 Lbs. 
(Calif.) 

Potatoes, Boiled 2 Lbs. 

(Burbank) 


2 Lbs. 14 Oz. 2 Lbs. 14% Oz. 2Lbs.15 Oz, 
4 Lbs. 2 Oz. 4 Lbs. 314 Oz. 4Lbs. 3% Oz. 


4 Lbs. 61% Oz. 5 Lbs. 1% Oz. 5 Lbs. 


2 Lbs. 








with a gas range equipped with an oven 
heat regulator, it is claimed that the po- 
tatoes lost % of their weight. Obviously, 
the loss in weight was due to water. To 
test the validity of these many claims, the 
following experiments were made in the 
Research Laboratory of the American 
Stove Company. 

Different types of ranges were tested, 
using different foods to determine if the 
design of the range in any way affected 
the shrinkage of foods during cooking. 
From the start it seemed apparent that 
dried fruits and vegetables should in- 
crease their weight rather than shrink 
during the cooking process. On a theo- 
retical basis, it seemed unlikely that any 
difference in weight would result when 
cooking food in covered vessels, whether 
the heat was due’ to one fuel or another 
if the cooking procedure was identical in 
each case. 


PRUNES, PEACHES, LIMA BEANS, AND 
BOILED POTATOES 


The prunes, peaches, and lima beans 
were weighed and then soaked in water 
over-night before being cooked. Most 
cooking authorities recommend that dried 
fruits and dried vegetables should be 
soaked in water for this length of time. 


The following morning the water was 
drained off of these foods before they 
were weighed in order to find out how 
much water each kind had absorbed. 


The water was then added and the 
foods were cooked according to the in- 
structions supplied with each range. At 
the end of the cooking period, the water 
(juice) was again completely drained 
off before weighing to ascertain if the 
cooking process had changed the weight 
of the solid food. 

The tabulation given above shows the 
weight of the uncooked foods, their 
weight after soaking, and their cooked 
weight. 

The above tabulation shows that prunes 
and peaches increased slightly in weight 
during cooking ; also, that the increase in 
weight of lima beans and boiled potatoes 
was quite pronounced. 

It is of interest to note that soaking 
the peaches and lima beans caused them 
to more than double their original weight 
because of the water they absorbed. 

The per cent of increase in weight, 
during cooking, of prunes, peaches, lima 
beans, and potatoes, is given at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

Three very important conclusions are 
readily derived from these figures, 
namely : 


1. Dried fruits (prunes and peaches), 
dried vegetables (lima beans), and 
boiled potatoes do not lose weight 
during cooking. 

2. The increase in weight of these 
foods during cooking is not appre- 








Advertised Range with Oven 
Type of Range Heat Regulator 





*Potatoes were slightly soggy. 
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ciably different with either a range 
having an oven heat regulator or 
one without. 

. Advertising which shows that one 
range causes more or less shrinkage 
than another is inaccurate. 


ROAST PORK, BAKED APPLES, CANDIED 
SWEET POTATOES, AND INDIAN PUDDING 


Approximately the same quantity of 
each kind of food was cooked in the 
ovens of five different makes of gas 
ranges. The oven of one of the ranges 
was of the type referred to. The 
ovens of the other four makes of ranges 
were of the ventilated type, which is the 
kind of oven most widely used. Each 
of these ventilated ovens (Ranges Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4) was equipped with an oven 
heat regulator, so as to avoid any guess- 
work in trying to regulate the oven heat. 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
the weight of each kind of food before 
it was cooked and the decrease in weight 
that occured during cooking. All of these 
five different foods were cooked at the 
same time and according to “whole meal” 
instructions. 
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Carrying on the research work 


It will be observed that the largest per 
cent of decrease in weight was obtained 
with the baked apples. It should not be 
expected that food like apples and can- 
died sweet potatoes could be cooked in 
uncovered utensils without an appreciable 
decrease in weight, which is mostly mois- 
ture (water). 


When Indian pudding and tomatoes 
and onions are cooked, some steam (wa- 
ter vapor) escapes and this accounts for 
the decrease in weight, even though the 
utensils are covered. 








WEIGHT OF FOODS BEFORE COOKING 
AND THEIR DECREASE IN WEIGHT WHEN COOKED 


Weight of Food 
Before Cooking 


Per Cent Decrease 
in Weight of Food 


Decrease in Weight of 
‘ood When Cooked 





ROAST PORK 


1 5 Lbs. 
»2 
3 


ae 
2 
.3 


” 


No. 4 
(Advertised T 


BAKED APPLES 


1 
. 2 
3 


No. 4 
(Advertised Type) 


INDIAN PUDDING 


Range No. 
" No. 
" No. 


No. 4 
(Advertised Type) 
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During the roasting of meat, grease 
and juices are extracted which cause the 
decrease in weight. The juices consist 
mostly of water, which has no food 
value. Much of the grease and juice is 
retained in the pan and is used for dif- 
ferent purposes and cannot be figured as 
a total loss. 

There are certain variations, however, 
that greatly affect the results when mak- 
ing tests of this kind. It is impossible, 
for example, to obtain cuts of meats 
which have exactly the same amount of 
fat and produce the same amount of 
grease and juices. Consequently, the 
amount of grease and juices that are 
given off by roasts of the same kind of 
meat will vary widely. This is clearly 
shown by the results of the tests. 

It is believed that no matter how a 
gas range is constructed there is no way 
to avoid a decrease in weight when such 
foods as roast pork, candied sweet pota- 
toes, baked apples, etc., are properly 
cooked. 

Because the ovens of ranges Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4 are all of the ventilated type, the 
per cent of decrease in weight of these 
different foods are averaged in the tabu- 
lation. When one compares these aver- 
ages with the per cent decrease obtained 
with the advertised type of range, it 
will be seen that the decrease in weight 
is about the same. 

This shows that these foods have 
about the same change of weight with one 
type of range as with another. 

Certain types of foods are not appetiz- 
ing unless a portion of their moisture is 
driven off, which necessarily means a de- 
crease in weight and this condition holds 
true regardless of the type of the range. 
Foods of this kind are usually cooked in 
uncovered utensils. 

There are a few foods which must be 
“boiled or cooked down.” Of what con- 
cern is it if some foods decrease in weight 
owing to the water that must necessarily 
be evaporated, if the cooked food is ap- 
petizing ? 
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It requires a definite amount of heat to 
enter into a covered pan to cook the con- 
tents properly. If the heat is evenly dis- 
tributed, the type of the oven that fur- 
nishes the heat should have no bearing on 
the results, provided that the required 
amount of heat is supplied at the proper 
rate and for the proper period of time. 

The tests proved conclusively that the 
foods, except the meats, which were 
cooked in covered utensils, showed no 
appreciable difference in change of 
weight with the different types of ranges, 
The meat would probably have shown the 
same change in weight with each range, 
if it were possible to obtain cuts of meat 
that were exactly alike. 

The theory that the shrinkage of food 
varies with different types of appliances 
has been found to exist even in the 
minds of some of the leading cooking 
authorities of the country. It is felt that 
the time has come when this subject 
should be considered from the proper 
viewpoint. 

Successful cooking consists not in the 
overall weight of food served per meal, 
but in the quality of the cooking, supple- 
mented by the choice of the most de- 
sirable foods from a dietetic viewpoint, 
prepared in a manner that is appetizing 
and attractive. To aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this is the purpose of the range, 
and to advertise or to imply that shrink- 
age of food is an issue to piace before the 
public mind is obviously inaccurate. 

It would be better to cease suggesting 
that evaporated water has food value that 
can be computed in dollars and cents, and 
to urge upon American women the advan- 
tages of cooking at home, and of learn- 
ing in some measure the principles of 
correct diet, to which end concerted ad- 
vertising and sales efforts of all manufac 
turers could well be directed. 

A public policy of this nature would 
surely be mutually beneficial to manufae- 
turers of appliances, the utilities that fur- 
nish fuel, and the users of cooking appli- 
ances. 
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Science Becomes a Salesman 


$500,000 Research Program of the Industrial Gas Section 
Will Develop This Type of Utilization 


HE half million dollar research 

| program to develop the industrial 

use of manufactured gas is well 

under way. Already several important 

steps have been taken, and the progress 

being made is far in advance of what 
was Originally expected. 

A preliminary survey of typical situa- 
tions indicated that research should be 
conducted in the following fields: Food- 
stuffs, non-ferrous metals, forging, heat 
treating, drying, ceramics, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Contact with the American Institute of 
Bakers has been established for research 
work in the fundamental principles of 
baking related to the use of gas. The 
first of the fundamental problems related 
to ovens to be undertaken is the deter- 
mination of the type of heat which pro- 
duces the best bread. A test oven has 
been constructed, composed of three 


chambers. Each one of these chambers 
will have a different-form of heat, the 
first indirect, the second convected, and 
the third radiant. 

This oven is set up in the American 
Institute of Bakers’ laboratory in Chi- 
cago and the determinations of the effect 
of these various types of heat on breads 
of definite analysis will be made. When 
it is considered that the baking industry 
represents a potential load of thirty-four 
billion cu.ft. annually to the gas indus- 
try, it will be appreciated that compre- 
hensive activities in the line are war- 
ranted. However, even in the face of the 
tremendous value of this load, even today 
the fundamental knowledge, such as the 
best type of heat for bread has never been 
accurately determined. There are various 
opinions regarding the type of ovens that 
bake the best bread. The significant point 
is that there is no one, either in the bak- 


Gas-fired kiln at plant of Los Angeles brick company 
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ing industry or gas industry, who really 
knows whether the electric type ovens, 
the direct fired gas ovens, or some com- 
promised type of oven are fundamentally 
the correct type which in other words 
means the ultimate type for baking bread. 

There is another consideration in con- 
nection with this development and that is 
that this research fund is practically the 
only agency through which the baking in- 
dustry can be approached nationally. The 
bakers, through their Institute and Asso- 
ciation, operate to a large extent as a na- 
tional organization. The bakers look to 
the Institute for that guidance which de- 
termines their trend of development. The 
A. G. A. research activities will enable 
the industry to become a rich factor and 
influence in this situation. 

Large combination bakeries, such as 
the General Baking Company, which to- 
day regard gas as a substitute fuel, will 
automatically take a keen interest in the 
studies and development being effected 
through the Institute. They are large 
contributors to the support of the Insti- 
tute. 

As soon as the determinations of the 
best type of gas-firing for baking bread 
are made, this work will then be con- 
ducted in some representative bakery on 
a full size oven and tested out under shop 
conditions. 


This somewhat detailed explanation of | 


the fundamental principles which are be- 
ing used is a guide toward achieving the 
objectives set in the work outlined. The 
same general principles, which exist in the 
baking industry, also apply in the other 
classifications. In brief, there are two 
divisions. 

RESEARCH—under which would 
come: A—Studying the fundamental 
principles relative to the solution of the 
particular industrial problems by gas. 
B—Determinations and developments in 
conjunction with the research facilities of 
that industry. 

DEVELOPMENT —under which 
would come: A—Study and testing im- 
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provements on the existing equipment 
B—Proving out the improvements ig 
practice by shop operation in typical 
plants. 

Based on this conception, the accom 
plishments by classifications to date are, 
in addition to bread baking: 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Studies are being made of the funda. 
mental principles applying to the melting, 
heating and annealing of the non-ferrous 
metals. Arrangements have been made 
for the development work in the research 
laboratory of a large metal company 
at Waterbury, Conn. The non-ferrous 
metal crucible recuperative furnace which 
has proved to be the best type of gas 
furnace now available to the brass foun- 
dry is being remodeled and the results of 
each change carefully tested. The results 
of the changes in the crucible furnace will 
be applied to a brass foundry, in Newark, 
N. J., and carefully noted under shop 
conditions. 

There are in the U. S. some 3,312 
brass foundries, of which 1,421 devote 
themselves exclusively to this alloy and 
1,891 represent plants which have a brass 
foundry as one of their departments. 

Seventy-three per cent are located in 
745 cities or towns where manufactured 
gas is supplied, 15 per cent in 214 cities 
or towns where natural gas is supplied, 
and the remainder, or 12 per cent, have 
no gas available. 

The estimated annual output of these 
foundries is 300,000 tons and of the fuel 
consumed only about 1.6 per cent—from 
the calorific standpoint—is gas. Coal is 
used to the extent of 71.4 per cent, coke 
ten per cent and oil 17.1 per cent. 

On this basis, it is calculated that 
should gas be used exclusively, it would 
require 2,400 million cu.ft. of manufac 
tured and 270 million cu.ft. of natural 
gas annually. The present consumption 
is 40 million cu.ft. of the manufactured 
and 414 million cu.ft. of the natural, leav- 
ing the potential annual gain for the man- 
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loading end of a traveling gas oven installed in Toronto 


ufactured gas as 2,360 million cu.ft. and 


65% million cu.ft. 


? 
) 
for the natural gas 2 


FORGING 

Study and investigation is now being 
conducted on the factors limiting the rate 
of heat on steel and other similar funda- 
mental studies relating to forging. Sev- 
eral new types of burners have been con- 
structed and certain effective changes in 
the construction of forging chambers have 
been worked out. Different types of forg- 
ing furnaces are under construction for 
testing purposes. Arrangements are be- 
ing made with a large forging company 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., for testing out the 
proved improvements under shop condi- 
tions. 


HEAT TREATING 

Studies are being conducted regarding 
the effect of atmospheres on the surface 
of steel on other relevant fundamental 
principles. Negotiations are now under 
way to utilize the facilities of one leading 
research agency in the country. The 
actual work on the heat treating 
furnaces is scheduled to begin after the 
more pressing classifications are better 
under way. The reason for this is that 
the activities of the Surface Combustion 
Company independent of this research 
fund, notably in large orders recently ob- 
tained from the automotive industry, is 


placing gas on a very firm standing in this 
classification. 


DRYING 


Certain principles of recirculation ap- 
plying to drying ovens are being studied. 


CERAMICS 


A detail study of all the factors in- 
volved is being conducted. All further 
work on this classification is pending the 
completion of a direct fired automatic 
tunnel kiln, nearing completion in New 
Jersey. 

The possibilities of gas in two branches 
of the ceramic field have been studied. 
These branches are enameling and pot- 
tery—i.e. chinaware, sanitary ware, floor 
and wall tile, electrical porcelain, and 
terra cotta. 

In the enameling branch, gas furnishes 
about five per cent of the fuel consumed 
thereby, coal eighty-one per cent, coke 
five per cent and oil nine per cent—the 
volume of gas consumed being 1.6 bil- 
lion cu.ft. annually. Should gas be used 
exclusively in those plants to which 
it is now available, it is calculated that the 
annual consumption would reach 30.6 bil- 
lion cu.ft., a potential increase of twenty- 
nine billion cu.ft. annually—23.7 billion 
cu.ft. of manufactured gas distributed in 
seventy-one cities and 5.3 billion cu.ft. of 
natural gas distributed in twenty-eight 
cities. 
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Similarly, in the pottery branch, gas 
furnishes about twenty-two per cent of 
the fuel consumed, coal seventy-five per 
cent, coke less than one per cent, and oil 
about two per cent. This represents 10.2 
billion cu.ft. of gas consumed annually. 
The annual consumption, should those 
plants which have an available supply of 
gas accept it as their fuel exclusively, 
would reach 44.2 billion cu.ft. This is a 
potential increase of thirty-four billion 
cu.ft. annually—twenty-four billion cu.ft. 
for manufactured gas distributed in 
eighty-six cities, and ten billion cu.ft. 
for natural gas distributed in sixty-six 
cities. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

There are a number of developments 
now under way which will have general 
applications such as improved firing 
systems for low temperature radiant heat 
applications, improvements in control 
both as applied to safety and as applied to 
the automatic temperature control. 


Progress Committee 
Collecting Data 


"THE Progress Committee of the Industrial 
Gas Section is now organized to continue 
the collection of industrial fuel data. These 
data will be printed in the same form as the 
present data sheets that the Industrial Section 
is selling to the members. 

Companies are requested to send data regard- 
ing industrial installations to Association Head- 
quarters to aid in the dissemination of all help- 
ful industrial gas information. 


Association Hires 


Industrial Gas Writer 


. B. NEALEY, formerly connected with the 

Surface Combustion Company, New York, 
N. Y., has been hired by the Association to 
prepare articles for the trade publications and 
secure additional publicity on the various ap- 
plications of gas in industry. 

Mr. Nealey’s work will be the amplification 
of the work formerly done by the Publicity 
Committee of the Industrial Gas Section, of 
which H. O. Andrew, New York, N. Y., is 
chairman. 
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Professor Ferris to 
Write Book on Selling 


LMER E. FERRIS, professor of salesman. 
ship, New York University, N. Y., has 
been engaged to write a book on salesmanship 
for the industrial gas salesman. This is being 
sponsored by the committee on the Education 
of Salesmen, J. P. Leinroth, chairman. 
Professor Ferris has been salesman for the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, sales manager, 
Phenix Cheese Company, and vice-president of 
the Calumet Tea and Coffee Company. He is 
the author of “Developing Sales Personality,” 
and “Pete Crowther, Salesman.” He was a 
speaker at the 1926 course for industrial gas 
salesmen, offered by Mr. Leinroth’s committee. 
His book will be available at the convention 
in October, 1927. 


Industrial Gas Section 
Approves 1927 Advertising 


‘THE Industrial Gas Section has approved 

the advertising program in the industrial 
magazines for the year 1927. Practically the 
same media will be used this year as were used 
last year, the list including 21 trade papers and 
six college magazines. 

The mat service for local companies will be 
continued also. Developed for the first time 
in 1926, this idea proved to be very successful, 
as it gave gas companies the opportunity of 
tieing in with the national program. The local 
advertisements were printed over the name of 
the company and appeared in the newspapers at 
the same time the national advertisements ap- 
peared in the magazines. 

The large number of inquiries received in 
1926 from interested readers of the trade and 
class publications prove that the campaign is 
successful. 


How the Houston, Tex., Gas & Fuel Co. 
decorates its holders 
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Mid-West Conference Great Success 


Three-Day Meeting in Chicago Proves Especially 
Valuable to Sales People in Territory Covered 


EARLY five hundred gas sales- 
N men and sales executives at- 

tended the first Mid-West Sales 
Conference held in Chicago, Ill., Febru- 
ary 16, 17, and 18. The program dealt 
specifically with the sales methods which 
have proved successful in the territory 
covered by the conference; namely: The 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

The chief trend in sales methods as 
indicated by the speeches delivered at 
the conference and the resulting discus- 
sions were methods of compensating 
employees for prospects and sales, the 
advisability of offering the customer 
free trial for a short period, need of pro- 
motional rates from the commercial 
standpoint, and intensive sales organiza- 
tion and supervision including various 
kinds of campaigns and contests. The 
advisability of interesting home builders 
when actually building was brought out, 
as was also the necessity for emphasiz- 
ing the comfort and convenience factors 
tather than appliances themselves. This 
was well expressed by one speaker as 
selling what an appliance does rather than 
what it is. 

A feature of the meetings was the full 
discussion that followed each topic pre- 
sented by the speakers. Ample time had 
been allowed for this purpose, and many 
salient points were brought out by those 
taking part. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Samuel Insull, Jr. 

Among the speakers who covered the 
various subjects were: F. C. Mackey and 


W. F. Miller, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois; J. F. Jones, Battle 
Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ; Geo. 
Klopf, North Shore Gas Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; B. H. Gardner, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co.; J. T. Ham- 
meck, The Laclede Gas Light Co.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. A. Luther, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
R. O. Jasperson,. The Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co.; R. J. Canniff, chairman, 
A. G. A. Blue Star Committee, Chicago, 
Ill.; P. D. Warren, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co.; J. J. Burns, The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. C. Carnahan, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co.; S. C. Reiser, The La- 
clede Gas Light Co.; A. W. Baker, Kan- 
sas City Gas Co.; and M. F. North, Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Northern Indiana, 
Hammond, Ind. 


Refrigeration—A Challenge 


(Continued from page 149) 


by the owner would be first-class pros- 
pects. Apartment houses, stores and in- 
stitutions should be included. 

Advertising—both newspaper and di- 
rect-by-mail—window displays and dem- 
onstrations should be used extensively. 
Cooperation with the dealers is necessary 
and would be of advantage. Gas refrig- 
eration should be sold on the deferred 
payment plan, for a period of from one 
to two years, or longer if necessary. 

Only the united support of the gas in- 
dustry will insure the success of gas re- 
frigeration. That support must be forth- 
coming now. 
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Sales Executives 


HE Commercial Section of the American 

Gas Association is developing a sales manual 
for use by all member companies. The com- 
mittee in charge would appreciate it if the com- 
panies that have local sales manuals in use would 
send a copy to J. W. West, Jr., secretary of the 
Commercial Section, A. G. A. Headquarters. 


What Technical Section Is Doing 
(Continued from page 166) 

other fields gas can be used to economic 
advantage. It involves not only a question 
of cost in competing with other fuels, but 
also has to deal with special applications 
of gas to certain specific processes in 
which other fuels cannot be used. The 
chemical composition of gas may prove 
of great value in its application to indus- 
trial uses. There is certainly a great deal 
to be done in the way of improving the 
efficiency of industrial appliances, involv- 
ing a study and use of regenerative and 
recuperative furnaces. There is also a 
field for application of high pressure gas 
in heat process work, thereby eliminating 
the necessity of compressed air suppiy. 

There is no doubt but that progress has 
been made along the lines of industrial 
application of gas, but there is room for 
definite improvement not only in existing 
fields, but also in new fields. The indus- 
try sorely needs the development of auto- 
matic heat treating machinery, for all 
sorts of heat treatment of all sorts of 
metals. This will involve the expenditure 
of large sums of money, but in the long 
run it will materially reduce production 
costs. 

Careful study and analysis will show 
what there is of value in this field and 
how the gas industry must prepare itself 
to meet these various problems. 

There are many industries which oper- 
ate to take care of seasonal variations 
in trade. They manufacture commodi- 
ties during the off-peak season in their 
business, getting ready for large demands 
when the commodities are actually sold 
to the ultimate consumer. This point is 
illustrated by the Christmas toy business, 
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ice-cream cone business, brick manufae- 
turing and many others. 

In the brick-making industry for ex. 
ample, off-peak rates can be made to ep- 
courage this class of business, because 
bricks can be burned and stored very 
easily to take care of seasonal building 
operations. Any rate which leaves q 
margin of profit for the gas company over 
operating costs can be justified because 
this load comes at a time when part of 
the manufacturing equipment would 
otherwise be idle. 

Careful studies should be made of all 
industrial applications to see where gas 
can be utilized in off-peak or seasonal 
business, and sufficiently attractive rates 
should be made so that manufacturers can 
use gaseous fuel to their advantage. 


RATES 

This subject should be carefully studied 
and analyzed from the standpoint of giv- 
ing the consumer the most for his money 
and the investor in public utility securi- 
ties a fair return, with assurance that the 
return will be properly protected, in order 
that he may be induced to invest in the 
undertaking. 

The electric industry has spent a great 
deal of time and money in developing load 
factor to the high point it has now at- 
tained. And its form of rate structure 
has greatly aided that development. Even 
in the electrical industry, however, the 
rate structure is such that many consum- 
ers are served at a loss—and these defi- 
cits must of necessity be loaded on the 
profitable consumers. In the past, politi- 
cal expediency has been stressed too much 
in consideration of a proper rate struc- 
ture to apply to the small consumer. An- 
alyses have been made which indicate the 
small consumer is not the laboring man 
with a large family, but in many cases 
the professional office, cigar stands, jew- 
elers and places where gas is used for 
convenience and not in quantity, at which 
places they are amply able to pay and 
should pay for all the service properly 
costs. Further careful analyses should 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Distribution Conference to Attract Many 


Record-breaking Attendance Expected at Baltimore on 
April 4 and 5, Because of Excellent Program 


HE fourth annual Distribution 
Conference will be held April 4 
and 5 at Hotel Belvedere, Balti- 
more, Md., under the auspices of the 
Technical Section of the American Gas 
Association. To the distribution men this 
annual event has assumed an importance 
second only to that of the annual conven- 
tion of the Association. Sixty per cent 
of the gas industry’s investment may be 
in its distribution system; surely sixty 
per cent of its troubles are located there. 

To the men who must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of conceiving, operating, and 
adjusting these systems to the service de- 
mands of our customers, these confer- 
ences are of the greatest importance. Be- 
cause the technical aspects of the gas in- 
dustry are so complex and comprehen- 
sive, and because the work of the Section 
falls into so many classifications, when in 
convention assembled it is manifestly im- 
possible to give suitable and adequate at- 
tention to the detailed problems of each 
part of the work. These conferences, by 
permitting ample discussion and intense 
study of all problems of interest to the 
distribution men, are proving more at- 
tractive each year. 

The success of the past Distribution 
Conferences is indicative of the success 
of the fourth one. Special features will 
be on the program, to attract distribution 
engineers from all parts of the country. 
The subjects to be considered, as out- 
lined in the program announced by C. C. 
Simpson, Jr., chairman of the Distribu- 
tion Committee aid general superintend- 
ent of mains and services for the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
are comprehensive and give due consid- 


eration to the varying problems that are 
met in all sections. 

One of the features will be the open 
forum, to be held the afternoon of April 
5. At this all members will be ablé to 
introduce subjects not covered in the 
program on which they desire discus- 
sion. This will probably be one of the 
most practical and result-producing ses- 
sions of all, because it will enable each 
man to bring before the Conference the 
specific problem in which he is most in- 
terested. In reality, the men attending 
will dictate the program of the afternoon. 
The result will be that only problems that 
are especially pertinent will be brought 
up. 

The afternoon session on the fourth 
will also prove to be of more than casual 
interest. H. K. Logan, of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, will present 
a special report on the Bureau’s investi- 
gation of soil corrosion. 

Three of the papers scheduled for pre- 
sentation deal with problems that were 
assigned to the Distribution Committee 
by the Committee on the Economic and 
Engineering Survey of the Gas Industry. 
These papers will be in the nature of 
progress reports, and will show how the 
Section is carrying out its part in the de- 
velopment program that was suggested 
by the Three- to Five-Year Program 
Committee last year. These papers will 
deal with the following subjects : The eco- 
nomics of long distance high pressure 
transmission of gas, supplying concen- 
trated areas in outlying districts of the 
distribution systems, and the various 
phases of the problem that the house 
heating load brings to the distribution 
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man. The men who will present these 
papers are, respectively: F. A. Lydecker, 
assistant general superintendent of dis- 
tribution, the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; O. S. Hager- 
man, assistant engineer, American Light 
and Traction Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
M. I. Mix, superintendent of pressure de- 
partment, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Simpson has announced that ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Bureau of Standards to have on exhibi- 
tion at Washington the specimens of pipe 
as taken out of various soils in the Bur- 
eau’s investigation of soil corrosion. It is 
expected that most of the members at- 
tending the Conference will go to Wash- 
ington to inspect this exhibit. The Com- 
mittee will keep the members posted as 
to train schedules, etc. 

Mr. Simpson has announced a tenta- 
tive program as follows: 


Monpay, Apri 4—10:15 

“Economics of Long Distance High 
Pressure Transmission,” by F. A. Ly- 
decker, assistant general superintendent 
of distribution, The Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Pipe Joints,” by J. D. von Maur, su- 
perintendent of distribution, Consumers 
Gas Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Monpay, Aprit 4—2:00 

“Pipe Coatings,” by J. K. Crowell, 
superintendent, Westchester Lighting 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

“Report To Date on Soil Corrosion In- 
vestigation of Bureau of Standards,” by 
H. K. Logan, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Supplying Concentrated Areas in 
Outlying Districts of Distribution Sys- 
tems,” by O. S. Hagerman, assistant engi- 
neer, American Light and Traction Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

“Pipe Materials,” by E. S. Umstead, 
superintendent of distribution, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tuespay, Aprit 5—10:00 
“How Shall We Take Care of the 
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House Heating Load?” by M. I. Mix 
superintendent of pressure department, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com. 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

“New Developments in Power Machin. 
ery for Distribution Work,” by F. M 
Goodwin, vice-president and engineer of 
distribution, The Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Meters—Industrial and Domestic,” 
by Geo. A. Lane, superintendent of 
meters, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Tuespay, Apri 5—2:00 

Open Forum: The entire afternoon 
will be devoted to a discussion of distri- 
bution problems. No papers or summaries 
have been prepared for presentation at 
this session, and only problems that the 
members bring up will be discussed. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 

Washington, D. C.—Inspection of 
specimens of pipe in soil corrosion in- 
vestigation by Bureau of Standards. 

Members who contemplate attending 
this Fourth Distribution Conference are 
urged to make their hotel reservations at 
once direct to the Hotel Belvedere man- 
ager. The rates are: room, without bath, 
with hot and cold running water, double 
bed, one person, $3.00; two persons, 
$5.00. Room, with private bath, double 
bed, one person, $5.00, two persons, 
$7.00. 

The executive committee in charge of 
the Distribution Conference is as fol- 
lows: C. C. Simpson, Chairman, Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y., 130 East 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; J. K. Crowell, 
Westchester Lighting Co., 45 S. Broad- 
way, Yonkers, N. Y.; Walton Forstall, 
The United Gas Improvement Co., Broad 
& Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. S. 
Fuller, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; F. M. Goodwin, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass.; R. 
G. Griswold, H. L. Doherty & Co., 
Wall St., New York, N. Y.; Wm. Law- 
ton, Jr., Department of Public Utilities, 
Richmond, Va.; F. A. Lydecker, Public 
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Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J.; M. I. Mix, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 122 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; D. A. 
Powell, Muskegon Traction & Lighting 
Co., Muskegon, Mich.; E. S. Umstead, 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; 
J. D. von Maur, Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, 19 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


England Shivers 

‘THE recent coal strike in England was a 

hard blow to the literary group. George 
Bernard Shaw was not affected. He heated 
his rooms with gas, but Sir James Barrie, it is 
said, was forced to move into a smaller work 
room than he had been using so that less fuel 
would be required for heating. 

An excuse for a trip to the United States 
was given by Denis Mackall, the novelist. He 
said, “My coal supply in the cellar has dwindled 
to a scuttleful, and I am off to New York for 
a real hot bath.” 


First Production Conference Announced 
Meeting to Be Held at Detroit, Mich., May 31 and June 1; 
Interesting Program to Be Presented 


By R. G. PORTER 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Production Conference 


to be given under the auspices of 
the Technical Section of the 
American Gas Association will be held 
at Detroit, Mich., May 31 and June 1. 
Many engineers and chemists con- 
nected with the production end of our 
business have felt for sometime the need 
of an opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting them in greater detail 
than it is at all possible to at the fall 
convention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Walter C. Beckjord, Chairman of 
the Technical Section, suggested to the 
Carbonization Committee and Water Gas 
Committee that a Production Conference 
might be arranged to afford this oppor- 
tunity for more ample discussion. These 
two committees unamimously accepted the 
idea as well worth while and meeting a 
teal demand. The thought was brought 
out that all interested chemists and, in 
fact, all men connected with the produc- 
tion end of the business would be wel- 
come at the Conference. 
The Program Committee that was ap- 
pointed has already canvassed the mem- 
bership of the two production committees 


Te first Production Conference 


mentioned for suggestions as to topics 
for discussion and scope of the confer- 
ence. In the near future all production 
divisions of the company members of the 
A. G. A. will receive more detailed in- 
formation regarding the program. 

The members of this committee are 
most anxious that executives appoint as 
many men as possible from their produc- 
tion division to attend the conference, 
and more especially the men who may not 
be able to go to the fall convention on 
account of the attendance of their im- 
mediate superiors there. 

Detroit has been chosen as it is prac- 
tically the most central city possible to 
select and a large attendance is most 
likely. No one is expected to attend the 
conference who is not sufficiently inter- 
ested to take part in the actual discussion 
of one or more divisions of the program. 

There will not be a printed report of 
the discussion, which, it is expected, will 
be the most valuable feature of this Con- 
ference. Attendance is therefore impera- 
tive to derive the full benefit of the Pro- 
duction Conference to be held May 31st 
and June 1st in Cleveland. 
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What Technical Section Is Doing 

(Continued from page 186) 
be made to demonstrate this point. It 
would seem wise for the gas industry to 
think more in terms of cost of service, 
load factor, and proper rate structure. 
There will be tremendous valleys in the 
load curve to fill in resultant from house 
heating business. Careful and intensive 
study should be made of a proper off- 
peak rate structure to develop this class 
of business. 

House heating business can undoubt- 
edly be developed in some localities to 
much better advantage than in others, 
depending on climatic conditions, but of 
necessity house heating by gas will always 
cost more than with raw fuel. Its greater 
convenience and cleanliness will be the 
dominating factor. The A. G. A. has is- 
sued a pamphlet on “Prize Plans” pre- 
pared for architects and builders, in which 
the subject of house heating by gas is 
covered very well. 

The natural gas people feel quite log- 
ically that the manufactured gas industry 
does not really comprehend what peak 
loads are as yet. The situation in Cleve- 
land is typical, where the maximum day's 
sendout is in excess of 250,000,000 cu.ft. 
In Detroit the maximum day’s sendout 
is about 75,000,000 cu.ft. or only 30 per 
cent of Cleveland’s sendout. 

The total gas sold in Cleveland Dis- 
trict in 1925 was about 41,000,000,000 
cu.ft. and in Detroit 18,490,000,000 cu.ft., 
which is 45% of Cleveland’s sales. De- 
troit has very large industrial sales due 
to the concentration of automobile indus- 
try there, but in spite of that the sales 
per consumer were only 60,000 cu.ft. per 
year as compared to 100,000 cu.ft. per 
year in the Cleveland District. 

The sales per consumer on the maxi- 
mum sendout day were approximately 
600 cu.ft. in the Cleveland District and 
240 cu.ft. in Detroit. 

Los Angeles is another city where the 
house heating load is tremendous and it 
is necessary there to keep whole batteries 
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of oil gas machines in readiness to aug. 
ment the supply of natural gas in taking 
care of peak loads. 

This is clear cut evidence of the effect 
of the house heating peak, and brings 
home forcibly to the executives and engij- 
neers, the problems that must be taken 
care of in the future as this business de. 
velops. 

It will be seen that the manufactured 
gas industry has many of its large prob- 
lems ahead of it. Undoubtedly there are 
industries which can utilize gaseous fuel 
at certain periods of the year and shut 
down during the time of peak demand, 
This principle is already recognized in the 
natural gas industry. 

As a general proposition the rates for 
natural gas are lower than for manufac- 
tured gas and this fact naturally has been 
a factor in the development of their busi- 
ness. Higher rates for manufactured gas 
have necessarily kept it out of some fields 
of utilization where natural gas is used, 
but it must be recognized that the supply 
of manufactured gas is continuous, 
whereas, in some localities the natural gas 
supply is not, due to physical limitations 
and the rate structure reflects this condi- 
tion. In the natural gas industry, many 
of the small consumers are exceedingly 
unprofitable, and efforts are being made 
to correct this condition. 

It is quite evident to anyone who has 
studied carefully the problems of the 
gas industry, that it is still in the develop- 
ment stage, and that it will make progress 
and attain results only in proportion to 
the efforts put forth by the men of the 
industry. Everyone in the industry must 
put his shoulder to the wheel and con- 
centrate his thought on constructive plans 
for the future. 

In the last analysis the industry must 
be founded on economic bases and every 
effort should be made to get the most out 
of a dollar invested, and the dollar spent 
for operation, in order to give the best 
possible service to the ultimate consumer 
at the least possible cost. 
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Associations Affiliated with A.G. A. 


K. R. Boyes, Secretary 





Canadian Gas Association 
Pres.—J. J. ~* Sarita Consumers Gas Co., Toronto, 


Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., June, 1927. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Pres—H. M. Brundage, Connalidaped Gas Co. of New 
York, New Yor 4 

Chairman Gas Section—J. E. Couper, Utica Gas & 
Electric Co., Utica, N. 

Sec.—C. H. #0 Ne Grand Central Terminal, New 


Conv., Lake Placid, Ciub, Lake Placid, N. Y., Oct. 


[Illinois Gas Association 

Pres.—W. A. Bertke, Illinois Power & Light Corp., 
East St. Louis, A 

Sec.-Tr.—R. x: Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bld Bs Springfield, Ill. 

Conv., Springfield, Ill., March 17 & 18, 1927. 


Indiana Public Utility Association—Gas Section 
Pres.—E. Van Arsdel, 1100 J. F. Wild Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, In d. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. J. ie Room 1270, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 
Conv., sees * 7 Lick ane 3 French Lick, Ind., 
May 19, 20, 21, 1927. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Pres—C. R. Henderson, Washtenaw Gas Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Sec. . G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Conv., Grand eo Mackinac Island, Mich., July 5 


Mid West Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank S. rage. Peoples Light & Fuel Co., 
+. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. 


Conv., St. 


. Sterreté, Ss1 Seventh St., 


— Des Moines, 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
22, 1927. 


Minn., April 21 & 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—F. r, _ Sewer, Kansas City Power and Light 


bs Ramens City, Mo. 
Sec. Tr-F1 . Beardslee, hs N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Conv., Cape Dhideak, Mo., May 5, 6, 7, 1927. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres.—William Gould, Gas and Electric Improvement 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Acting Secretary—E. A. Taylor, 100 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Pres. en Div.—G. Warren Stiles, 

ight_Co., Portland, Me. 
Sec.-Tr. Opersting Div.—F. Drake, Lynn Gas 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Portland 


sore Div.—M. B.° Webber, Marlboro-Hudson 
as Co., Boston, Mass. 
A. Div.—J. H. Sumner, 719 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Toa tieit cs Mass 

—— Div.—R. J. elan, iscccter Gas 
t Co.. Weretasen, Mass 

Sec.-Tr. nt G Div. —J. Winn, ‘Jr., Fall River 
Gas Works Co., all River, Mass. 

Conv., 1928. 


Pres. 
Sec.-Tr. 


Pres. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—L. N. Yetter, Atlantic City Gas Co., Atlantic 


City, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—Louis Stoecker, Public Service Electric & 


as % ewark, N. J. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 7, 1927. 


Conv., 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. A. Frates, Oklahoma Union Railway Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Megr.—E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City, Okl 

Conv., Huchins Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. -» March 
8, 9, & 10, i927. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Pres.—W. S. Yard, Pacite Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Ca 

Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, 

Conv., Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. + 1927. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres.—Allyn C. Taylor, Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 


‘a. 
Sec.-Tr. a. i pate, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


Conv., Bellevne-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 6, 1927. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—A. E. Merchant, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., 


Conv., Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 19, 20, 21, 
& 22, 1927. 


Charleston, 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres.—H. E. Borton, Mineral Wells Electric Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Chairman Gas Section—C. K. eee, Fort Worth 
Gas Co., Fort Worth, 

Sec—E. N. ‘Willis, 403 an occa "Side. Dallas, 

April 


‘exas. 
_ Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 


Conv., 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—John St. John, Madison Gas & Electric Co., 


Madison, Wisc. 
amebsiek Cadby, 445 Washington Bldg., 


adison, Wisc. 
Conv., 1927. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 
Pres.—S. A P. Curtis, American Gas Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Sec.-Tr.—J._ C. Smith, Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 


Conv., Philadelphia, Pa., 


a. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
April 7 & 8, 1927. 





Chicago, Ill. 





Ninth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
Stevens Hotel 


Oct. 10-14, 1927 
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Employment Bureau 


(Address All Communications to Key Number) 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED by large gas company in middle west, 
salesman for industrial gas appliances. 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 073. 


Address 


WANTED—A fast growing Gas Syndicate operating 
a number of Gas Companies desires the services 
of an experienced gas appliance solicitor. Only 
trained and experienced men with good refer- 
ences need apply. A good opportunity for a live, 
wide-awake salesman. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 079. 


SALESMEN—Large Public Utility Company operat- 
ing in Central New York and many other states, 
desires to employ several securities salesmen to 
sell company securities. Excellent opportunity. 
State salary, age, experience, married or single. 
Address A. G. 

Key No. 080. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
Gas company in a Middle Atlantic State has an 
opening for a technical college graduate, with 
fundamental knowledge of application and com- 
bustion of various fuels, to sell gas for indus- 
trial uses. Must be capable of making plant 
surveys of heat applications. State age, - 
~*~ qupeetease and salary desired. Address 


Key No. 085. 


SALESMAN—Chiefly for gas-fired steam radiators, 
also other gas appliances to work in New York 
City. One acquainted with plumbing and heat- 
ing trade preferred. Salary and commission 
basis. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 094. 


A PROGRESSIVE Gas Company in 
opening in its Industrial 
ment for a Technical College Graduate to sell ga: 
for industrial uses. State age, education, experi- 
ence, and salary desired. A fine + for 
the right young man. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 095. 


SHOP FOREMAN—Wanted by Company operating 
in the Metropolitan District of New York City. 
25,000 Meters. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
all classes of work on consumers’ premises, indus- 
trial appliances, routing and transportation. Give 
age, experience and compensation desired. Refer- 
ences will be considered confidential if requested. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 097. 


Mass. has an 
as Engineering oe 
gas 





INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEER wanted by_large 
gas company operating in middle west. Write, 
giving age, experience, and qualifications. An 
ww for the right man. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0100. 


BY LARGE CORPORATION AFFILIATED WITH 
THE GAS INDUSTRY—A young man with pleas- 
ing personality and knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of gas manufacture, to make contacts with gas 
company officials. Large amount of traveling 
necessary. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0101. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position as Gas Engineer or Superin- 
tendent of property serving 30,000 or more meters. 
Fifteen years’ experience in high and low pres- 
sure distribution, coal and water gas production. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 211. 


TECHNICAL MAN now employed as superinte: 
and industrial gas engineer desires new le 
Thirty-six years of age. Fourteen yearg’ 
perience in coal and water gas manufacts 
sales and distribution. Services available 
reasonable notice to present employer. dds 


Key No. 217. 


AGGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL MANAGER—% 
of age, available October or November. Thorom 
familiar, Industrial, Commercial and Dome 
Sales Promotion. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 220. 


COMBUSTION SALES ENGINEER with exe 
ability to organize and operate an efficient 
dustrial sales department, capable of putting 
large industrial operations. orough know 
of solid, liquid and gaseous fuels from a 
tical and theoretical standpoint, having 
surveys in over one thousand industries 
the past seventeen years of industrial plant’ 
gineering. Broad experience in a very exte 
variety of heating operations including the} 
sign of large heating furnaces and s 
equipment. Also contributed a great deal to 
development of house-heating, able to 
splendid public relations. echnical 

igh class references. Address A. G, 

Key No. 221, 


ACCOUNTANT and Office Manager with wide 
perience in management, purchasing and all 
details. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 223. 


POSITION wanted as Superintendent of smalf¥ 
company or as General Foreman of la 
Approximately seventeen years’ experie 
all branches of manufacture and distribugi 
high and low pressure systems. Address A, G@ 

Key No. 224. 4 


A MAN 31 years of age and married seeks 
sion in the Gas or an affiliated industry) 
possession of the following qualifications, 
knowledge of the fundamentals of Gas n 

quite thorough theoretical and p 
knowledge of Combustion. A close aquain 
among the officials of a majority of the 
Stations of the East. A background of 
years’ experience in Sales Management 
Supervision in both the Wholesale and 
tail Coal Business. One year’s experience in 
management of the Sales Distribution and) 
stallation work of an Oil Burner. A 
leaning toward legitimate promotion 
accompanying contact work. Desirable 
ences as to Character, Personality and j 
ity. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 225. 


POSITION as manager of small gas or ce 
tion gas and electric property or as commé 
manager of a larger property by a man 
oughly reliable with wide experience 
record for producing results. Address A. G. 

Key No. 226, x 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—with 7 years’ exper 
in the testing and developing of different oh 
of gas appliances also familiar with the 
and utilization of natural gas and manufact 
gas—A-1 references. Address A. G. A. : 

Key No. 227. 
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